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On the closing day of the long February 
frost I went to see what its effect had been 
upon the dwellings of the quiet poor. The 


general distress endured by a large class of! 


the inhabitants of London who commit no 
crimes and utter no complaints by which to 
call attention to their sorrow, has been 
already suggested in this journal.* It is a 
hard tale to tell twice, but would to Heaven 
it were told a thousand times, if telling be a 
step of any kind towardsmore active sympathy. 
| [had paid a second visit to a number of these 
| people during the past summer, and had 
found the shadow of the war upon their 
households. Looms were idle, high prices 
| aul the dread of a prevailing pestilence 
almost destroyed the tratfic of the hawkers, 
and the thousands of our fellow citizens who 
are so often tempted to 


“Sit down with vacant stare, 
And the game of life abandon with the quiet of despair.” 


being almost without exception destitute of 
this world’s goods, remained as miserable as 
they had been in the preceding winter. Let no 
one suppose from this that he can picture to 
himself, if he has not seen the horror of their 
present state. Their crowning affliction was 
the frost. The defect must be a grave one in 
our social systemm which converts one of the 
best gifis of Nature into a curse for thousands. 
The cold weather dealt with the unoffending 
poor as it might deal with the exotics ina 
hot-house. Nothing that had life among them 
seemed to have escaped the blight of it. 

I saw them on the last day of the frost, 
‘when many of them had little more in this 
‘world than their lives to lose. Inured to suf- 
fering, they bore without rebellion the heaviest 
privations, On that and the preceding day 
they were surrounded by bread-riots. Dock- 
labourers, impatient of a few days’ famine, 
Joined by several of the discontented in East 
London, raised the black flag ; and, marching 
lu large crowds, emptied bakers’ shops, but 
with such crowds there went none of these 
famished sufferers. The men whose need was 
greatest hungered silently in their frost-bitten 
homes, 
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“You have a great many countrymen 
‘among these mobs, Mrs. Sullivan. Your 
| husband has no part in them ?” 
| “ He, sir! What has he to do with them ? 
| They’re not honest men. My husband would 
lie down on those stones and die of hunger 
before he would join hand with such rutfians. 
They were by here yesterday, five hundred of 
| them, with the black flag and a loaf dipped in 
blood. They cleared out a poor man over the 
way, who, though he is a baker, is not much 
richer than we, God help him !” 

The Sullivans once’ owned a little farm in 
Ireland by the Lake of Killarney ; they are 
warm-hearted people. The husband, when in 
{reland, put his name to a friend’s bill for a 
| hundred and fifty pounds, became chargeable 
with the payment, and sold all tomeet it. He 
| then came to London, bringing hither his wife 
and a young family, with the design of emi- 
grating. There was delay caused by the diffi- 
culty of getting shipped from England, and 
that proved sufficient to complete his ruin. 
He was forced to abandon his scheme and to 
| remain in London, where, with wife and chil- 
dren, he now adds a drop to the great sea of 
bitterness in Bethnal Green. I did not find 
this family in the last stage of destitution. 
The Sullivans, though they were starving, 
had not yet sold their table and their chairs 
for food. They had clothes, too. The gar- 
ments of many little ones recently washed, 
hung upon lines about the room, and it was 
through the grove of tiny frocks and — 
thus planted that one had peeps of a crone 
near the scanty fire, who rocked herself in 
sullen grief, and of a sick girl in the chimney 
corner, who was eating afew chips of potato 
| from a plate. Mrs. Sullivan is a true woman. 
| When the great distress began and she was 
herself in want, bread had been offered her 
Then she, denying herself, pointed out the 
greater destitution of a neighbour, one for 
whom her rich heart had been grieving. “ Let 
|me wait,” she said. “If there is bread to be 
given, take the first morsel to her.” 

“You could have a cottage at Killarney 
for the price of this room, Mrs, Sullivan.” 

“O and if we could only be back there 
}again ! Time was when we never had a want ; 
when we owned cows and horses; and sure 
we did not know that there was ever in the 
world such an unhappy place as this. If we 
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} 
was only at Killarney "—she was half sobbing | name of distress, rob the starving. “It’s 
at the thought, and rubbing her eyes furtively | always the honest poor,” she said, “ who suffer 
from time to time with the corner of a baby’s by those noisy blackguards.” The sick baby 
petticoat that hung beside her face. A little | uttered a low wail. There were four coloured 
girl slipped in quietly, her feet covered with | Scripture prints over the mantelpiece of this | 
snow, and her mother, in reply to an inquiry,| room: upon one of them was the Great Phy- 
said, “ Yes, she was a good girl, and had just |sician. It is not wonderful that in the day | 
come from the ragged school. The frock she | of want, though coats and shoes were sold, | 





: 


was then wearing had been given to her| 
there.” 

The poor little thing had slipped to the | 
cupboard in search of her evening meal, and 
was peering about it like a hungry kitten. | 

“t's of no use, Kitty,” said her mother, | 
with another rub against the little petticoat, | 
“there’s nothing for you.” 

The supperless child slipped to the fire 
without a syllable or gesture of complaint, and | 
bent for warmth over the few ashes that were | 
burning in it. 

“Ah,” said the mother again, “we little | 
thought at Killarney of a place like this. It’s 
fit to kill one only tosee the sufferings of that | 
poor soul over the way.” This was the same | 
neighbour for whom she had pleaded once | 
before, and anxious to engage our sympathy 
in her behalf, she led us to her room. 

“Excuse me for not opening the door to| 
you,” said the woman as we entered. “The 
baby is in my arms, and it is so sick.” Her 
voice died away in a note of the most plain-| 
tive tenderness. The poor mother sat with 


the baby in her lap on one of the two chairs 
that the room contained: there was a sick 


boy in the other. Five more children cow- 
ered round the grate. The baby had been 
ill, we found, and had been left for a. short 
time on the previous Sunday, while the 
mother was at church, in charge of the eldest 
son, the sick boy whom we saw. He, liable 
to fits, had been seized with one during that 
time, fallen with the infant, and so bruised its 


| dead. 





cheek. Slight injuries produce great wounds 
on bodies ill-fed and ill-housed ; the conse- 
quence of the fall was, that a large abscess 
formed where, in a healthy child, there would 
have been only a discoloured skin. 

“ And the boy’s foot is bound up?” 

“Yes; badly cut. The real truth is, sir, 
we were forced to part with his shoes, and 
whether it was ice or broken glass thrown 
in the road, I don’t know, but he came home 
with a sad wound, and can’t go out of doors 
for some weeks, I’m afraid.” 

Inquiry was made as to her means of sub- 
sistence. “ We have had nothing coming in,” 
she said; “but the baker has not let us 
starve. He knows we will pay him when we 
ean, and he has trusted us; but yesterday 
when I went he had no bread to give us, 
because the rioters had been to his shop and 
taken all there was in it—so we have had 
nothing since that.” 

Mrs. Sullivan, who had followed us into 
the room, and watched her neighbour with 
the strongest interest, here broke out into 
loud denunciations of the ruffians who, in the 








those prints were kept. 

The charitable trust of the baker for which | 
this woman had been grateful was limited by | 
his own poverty and the extent of the distress 
appealing to his sympathies. When last she 
had been seen eating, we learnt after we had 
left her—for herself, her husband, and her | 
seven children, the whole dinner had been 
two halfpenny loaves. 

This household clung to Scripture prints, 
Almost in all the cold, dismantled rooms we 
saw, there was some one thing saved to the 
last which might have been among the first 
and easiest for any man without a heart to 
lose. One little family had saved the birds 
belonging to the children—but there remained | 
only the empty cages, for the birds were 
Each cage was worth a loaf of bread, 
and there were two of them, but still they 
hung upon the wall. A dollmaker—the | 
father of a troubled family—had been accus- | 
tomed to find solace in a fiddle. He took to 
fiddling, as some others take to drink, but his 
little vice gave innocent pleasure to his chil- 
dren, while it soothed himself and helped him 
to endure the buffetings of fortune. Tables | 
and chairs were bartered, one by one, for 
bread, and still the fiddle, strong consoler, 
was retained. The charm of its music helped 
a hungry family to nestle together of evenings, 
freed from the sharp consciousness of want. 
At last, the evil day could be put off no 
longer, and even the dollmaker’s fiddle was 
exchanged for bread, to the great grief, not 
only of himself and of his family, but also 
of his neighbours, 

For although many of these suffering people, 
tortured by hunger, become selfish in urging 
their demands for bread, and jealous of those 
whose sorrows are assuaged in preference to 
theirs; though very many others are attracted 
by the light and warmth of the gin-palace, 
and the short exemption from grief to be pur- 
chased at its bar; though cursing is to be 
heard here every day near the church door, 
and there is one curse uttered elsewhere by 
the self-righteous that falls heavily here, as in 
all places, on the child of the poor man—“He 
shall die without instruction; and in the | 
greatness of his folly he shall go astray :” in 
spite of all this evil, there is a true spirit of 
good in this community of people who in good 
times struggle, and in bad times starve. | 
saw a woman with a kindly face able to thank 
God that she had taken an orphan to her 
house. “It was no loss to them,” she said, “for 
she had turned out a good girl, and many 
were the times when they’d have wanted 
bread but for the work she did.” Of another | 
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woman in the district I heard a story illus- 
trating in an odd way the same pervading 
| tenderness of spirit. She became actively 
religious under the influence of some hot 
reacher, and prayed to Heaven for the know- 
edge of what she could do to show herself a 
Christian. One day she told her husband 
that her prayer had been answered: the 
Lord had let her know what she must do. A 
| reprobate hawker—one Skulk—lived in their 
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lesa, They had lost their seats, but one or 
two sticks laid across the framework made it 
possible to use them. In one such chair the 
wife sat with a naked baby on her lap, her 
own arms bare. Her gown had gone for 
bread, her chemise, and the last things sold 
were her shoes. There was a rag that covered 
a small portion of the baby—two months old 
—the rest of its body the mother did her 
best to cover with what little dressing 


| court, and his neglected children, ruined by| decency forced her to retain about herself. 
| familiarity with wickedness and filth, were| Eight other children crowded round some 
| shame and scandal to the neighbourhood.| dying embers. Their distress was the more 
| “I am to take a child,” said the poor woman, | pitiful to see because the woman had refine- 
| “and train it up in the right way. Will you| ment in her features, was gentle and uncom- 
ask Bill Skulk for leave to adopt one of his| plaining in her speech, and the condition of 
| boys ?”—“ Certainly, my dear,” said the hus-| the children showed that they had received 
| band,who did not like the kind of sonsuggested, | from her careful nurture. They were all 
but employed the tact of a domestic Metter-| young, all bearing their privations with the 
nich, and, what is better far, the courtesy of a/ beautiful simplicity that belongs only to chil- 
true gentleman towards his wife; “certainly | dren. A little boy with a round head and 
I will do as you wish, but had you not better | flaxen locks planted himself before one of us, 





think it over and ask the Lord again, for it 
may be some other child, and not one of Bill | 
| Skulk’s boys, that we are to take.” The 
wife took time to reflect and pray. Very 
soon afterwards a narrow-weaver died, 
leaving an innocent child utterly desolate and | 
destitute. “Now,” said the wife, “I know, 
John, whom the Lord calls on us to help.” 
They took the orphan to their home, and were 
| afather and a mother to it. 
| Igo back unwillingly to the actual spec-| 
|| tacle of want, but the reader shall be shocked | 
with few more words about it. In such a} 
case as this few words may suffice to beget 
many sympathetic deeds, 

I saw a shoemaker in a room destitute of | 
furniture watching the hungry faces of two 


and fixed his wondering blue eyes upon the 
stranger’s face—unconscious of the sorrows 
of his home—not stirring foot or changing 
for an instant the direction of his gaze until 
the marvel had departed. I think these 
children were not very conscious of privation. 
It was impossible to look from their well- 
rounded forms to the thin face of the mother 
without feeling that for them all sacrifice was 
made. I did not see the husband, but was 
told that he was true and earnest like his 
wife. The bed here was a small heap of the 
ends of rushes in a corner of the room. 

“ How do you manage of a night.?” 

“ Those rush ends make a very soft bed. 
They were in a piece of ticking, but we had 
to sell the tick. The children sleep there. 


children. He possessed nothing but his tools, |My husband and I sit up on the chairs.” 


and there was no work to be done with them. 
There are three hundred small shoemakers 
now in the workhouse, and thousands of! 
journeymen out of employ. There is an 
export trade, I believe, of slop goods arrested 
by the war. Be that as it may, I saw this 
man standing in his empty room, wan, un-| 
| shaven, with no other clothes than a few 
rags pinned or knotted in an uncouth way 
| about his person. <A cruel mockery of bed 
was in one corner, a little straw—it will not. 
be believed how little—assuredly, for the bed 
of husband, wife, and children, during a six 
weeks’ intense frost, not more than as much | 
straw as would stuff an ordinary footstool. | 
One hand would suffice to collect and lift it} 
all. A lump of salt was all the food in his 
| possession. 

[ saw the home of a bricklayer, who, when 
he has work, earns thirty shillings a week, 
and lives with a wife and nine children in two | 
rooms. We passed through the first room, 
| from which everything had been taken to get | 
bread. We went into the second room, and | 
| found that also stripped. There remained 


Surely there are many beds of down less 
enviable than those two chairs, upon which 
sitting must have been a sort of torture to 
the body. Inthe dark room penetrated by 
the bitter frost husband and wife, thinly clad, 
sat nightly side by side, that they might 
leave the little nest of rushes to their chil- 
dren, 

I shall recal no more of these cases, In 
no district of England was the misery occa- 
sioned by the late frost so complete as in some 
parts of London ; in no place was the dis- 
tress borne with such complete tranquillity. 
Not only were nearly all men labouring out 
of doors deprived of their resources, but the 
weavers have no spring trade to prepare for— 
in war times there will be few gaieties to bring 
rich dresses into use, and many who would 
wear them have been by the war thrown 
intomourning. There are no orders for spring 
novelties, and weavers, therefore, suffer. In 
one whole district visited by us there was no 
breach in the distress, the difference between 
one house and that next to it was only in the 
degree of destitution borne by those within. 

Whatcan be done? The workhouse pro- 





| only two chairs, that were not chairs, and | 
had been left simply because they were worth- 





vided for the parish to which this district 
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belongs is calculated to hold eight hundred!tion. Spenser, in that romantic and awful 
people, and it contained thirteen hundred at! journey of Sir Guyon and the Palmer to 
the time of which I speak. ‘To lessen an the Bower of Bliss in the Faery Queene, 
enormous burden upon ratepayers the work- | speaks of the sea-monsters which the travellers 
house rules are strict,and no sane man would! encounter as being terrible enough even te 
consider it a remedy for that great hitch in | appal the power that created them. 
| our social system which produces such a| M -_ : : 
population as that here described, to build Seach een and — a, 
more workhouses and fill them with more | ie one eaeaee eee een ee ot 
poor. Benevolent relief, though it provides| Fon he, that over chould vo fowle defects 
no remedy, saves many a day's amen gaul | rom her most cunning hand escaped bee : 
’ mi 5 All dreadfull pourtraits of deformitee. 
preserves many a life. 
But for the remedy which lies in the cor- | And he adds : 
rection of not one or two but twenty social | No wonder if these did the knight appall ; 
errors, we must look elsewhere. Honourable | For all that here on earth we dreadfull hold 
gentlemen have for some time been pledged Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 
to provide two such corrections, but have Comparéd to the creatures in the sea’s entrill. 
not redeemed their pledges. The Law of| 
Settlement still compels poor men’s commu- 
nities to stagnate, and practically denies to 
thousands who cannot live in one place the 
right of going to some other place in search 
of better fate. The Law of Partnership still 
denies to poor men the right of clubbing their 
small means together in a prudent way, and 
helping one another to success where they 
now fail because they are too feeble to work 
singly. The amendment of these bad social 
regulations will not convert a pauper nejgh- 
bourhood into a Paradise, but it will be at least 
a stirring forward in the right direction. 
There is a great deal more to be considered 
and a great deal more to be done. Wholesome 
dweilings must be furnished, children must 
be taught. We talk about these things, and! — [¢ is curious to observe that, in early times, 


have been talking for generations. Fairly | 9}) nations had a tendency to people countries 
considering what is here partly shown, | remote from them with anomalous shapes, as 
the real urgency of the matter, could we not} well as other prodigies. Thus Plutarch, in 
feel justified in parting with a little of our commencing his Lives, says that he could, if 


oratory for the sake of a more needful thing, | he pleased, speak of stranger and more an- 


some vigorous, true-hearted action? Mean- | cient things :—Like as the historiographers, 


while we wait, and wait, and wish good speed | which do set forth the description of the earth 
to the time when Lords and Gentlemen, |in figure, are wont to place in the lowermost 


“ Who act the God among external things, part of their mappes the farre distant regions 
To bind, on apt suggestion, or unbind,” unknowne unto them, and to make in the 
shall have heard enough of their own thunder, | Margent such like notes and reasons 3 
|these: Beyond these countries are nothing 


~ . ' sata seciani | but deepe dry sands without water, full of 
A SET OF ODD FELLOWS. | fowle i -eronnel venimous beasts, or 
Pygmies and Polyphemes, by many a name, |much mudde unnavigable, or Scythia for- 
Centaurs and Satyrs, and such shapes as haunt saken for cold, or else the sea frosen with ice. 
Wet clefts.—and lumps neither alive nor dead, The Greeks were among the most distin- 
Dog-hexcd, bosom-eyed, and bird-footed. |guished in this kind of romancing. Arabia 
Suettey’s Witch of Atlas. | was with them chiefly noted as}the native 
z is ’ 2 {country of the mystical Phoenix. Ethiopia 
From the earliest ages, the minds of men ap-| was the land of Pygmies, of gods, and of god- 
| owe to have been haunted by ideas of anoma-|jijke men. And with what indescribable and 
|| tous creatures swarming in earth, air, and sea ;| dream-like presentments (such as those which 
—— a a, ec gone hy |glare and lighten over the enchanted island 
as owers, vague and undelin-| of Prospero) did they not make awful the far- 
able as the shifting phantoms seen at evening | removed interiors of India Scythia and 
in the clouds, Indeed, Nature herself has| Africa ! . ; 

prompted and almost justified such fancies ;| me 
jor it would be difficult to surpass in strange | 
fantastic ugliness some of the reptiles and 

warine animals which we know to exist, and|says the Elder Brother, in Comus. In the 
to be reproduced from generation to genera-| childhood of society, as in the childhood of the | 


} 


These sickening distortions (as they appear 
|to us) of organic life, occasionally beneld in 
‘rapid and fearful glimpses by mariners—as 
| well as the slimy and torpid creatures crawl- 
|ing in the mud of ditches and damp places, 
from which they are scarcely distinguishable 
|in member, joint, or limb, and the terrible 
|quadrupeds to be found in many parts of 
Asia and Africa,—would naturally suggest, 
even to the minds of the wisest, in an age 
when men were more inclined to speculate on 
abstract theories than to investigate facts, the 
notion of appalling departures trom the ordi- 
nary course of Nature; such as accidental 
‘combinations of incongruous forms, or hideous 
and purposeless phenomena, starting into life 
under some malign influence. 











All the monstrous forms 
’'Twixt Africa and Ind, 
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Charles Dickens. } 


individual, remoteness is always allied to 
mystery and wonder. Neither child-state 


common-places of daily life being repeated in 
the shadowy regions afar off, which it is sup- 
posed must be lulling abodes of rest and plea- 
sure, or else the haunt of startling contradic- 
tions to our sense of proportion and fitness. 
Thus, the Elysian fields were islands of the 
distant, boundless, and legend-haunted At- 
lantic, beyond the limits of the known world ; 
and Tartarus, or Hell, was in Spain—a 
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| sort of veil even over familiar things, and 
| throws the mind in upon itself, forcing it to 
1 

In a recent number of Household Words* 
we quoted a passage from Stowe, which 
gary to have suggested to Shakespeare the 
idea of Sycorax, Caliban, and the other mon- 
sters of the Tempest ; but, according to some 
commentators, he was indebted in this parti- 
cular to Sylvester Jourdan’s account of the 
discovery of the Bermudas. These islands, 
from the dreadful storms which were continu- 


| dotus, Pliny, Philostratus (the biographer of | himself. 
_ Apollonius of Tyana), and other ancient} of Africans called Blemmii, who, being with- 
| writers. 


can understand the possibility of any of the se the riddle of its own existence, 


country of which the ancient Greeks were|ally raging round them, and perhaps from 
very ignorant. To the Persians and Arabians, | their far outlying in the lonely sea, as well as 
the gloomy and desert mountains of Caucasus | from the barren and deserted character of the 
are rendered sacred by the belief that they | coasts, were supposed to be enchanted, and to 


| are inhabited by Genii and the ghosts of Pre-| be under the especial patronage of the Devil, 
| Adamite Sultans ; and when our early Euro-' after whom, indeed, they were sometimes 
|| pean travellers first entered the marvellous | named ; and it is related that when Sir George 


lands of the East, they saw, or dreamed they| Somers was wrecked here in the reign of 


saw, all the hobgoblins and uncouth animals ' James the First, a sea-monster, having some 


which they had,read of in the pages of Hero-| affinity to a man, had the courtesy to present 
Pomponius Mela mentions a race 


out heads, had their eyes and mouth in their 

Chimeras and Anomalies have been fre-! breasts. Shakespeare was probably acquainted 
quently introduced into modern poetry,though | with this fiction, and thus derived a sugges- 
almost entirely derived from ancient tradi-| tion which he has embodied in the remark of 





| ereations. 





| and fixed. 

| terpretation of Plato and a few others—was | 

|| material, rather than spiritual; and (if we 
| arenot pushing the matter too far) their clear 
| and crystal climate, showing distant as well 


tions. 
and the half-human shapes of the Tempest, 


| appearing and disappearing like monstrous 


visions, with dreary mutterings and stu- 
pendous sounds—have in them the true spirit 


| of the wild and shadowy North, superadded | 
| to the physical horror of the Greek defor- 


mities. One great superiority of Gothic 
poetry and fable over classic, in such matters 
as these, is the finer sense of spirituality 
which pervades it. Something beyond the 
mere outline and substance is always implied. 


| A vagueness and a darkness, haunted by we 
know not what, brood over, and enfold as 


with an atmosphere, the most extravagant 
The apparitions in the Tempest, 
for instance, are not simply terrible or beau- 
tiful in form, according to their respective 


| natures; but are continually prompting a 
| finer, subtler, and more profound terror or 


beauty than can be conveyed by any mere 
superticial appearance. They move before a 
sky of fluctuating suggestions and cloud-like 
hints ; they issue out of abysses that are their 
native homes, and carry with them an air of 
primeval mystery and wonder, that dilates 


| and glides away before the mind that attempts | 
to grasp it; they are psychologically true to 


the aspects they present. ‘lhe incarnations 
ofthe Greeks were more statuesque, definite, 
Their religion, except in the in- 


as close objects in all their sharpness of out- 
line, may have encouraged a similar keenly- 
defined and marmoreal character in their 
genius. Our climate, on the contrary, casts a 


The first of all, however,—Caliban | 


Gonzalo, after the disappearance of the 
| strange shapes which carry in the banquet :— 


When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at 

| them 

Wallets of flesh ? or that there were such men 

| Whose heads stood in their breasts ? 

Act iii. se. 3. 
Othello, also, speaks of 


Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 
Act. i se. 3. 


Malone seems to think that Shakespeare 
|derived his knowledge of these phenomena 
|from Sir Walter Raleigh, who gives an ac- 
count of them in his Description of Guiana— 
a book, says the commentator, that, without 
doubt, Shakespeare had read. St. Augustine 
testifies to the existence of the same hobgob- 
lins in Ethiopia. In his thirty-third sermon, 
entitled To his Brothers in the Desert, he 
|says:—I was already Bishop of Hippo when 
|I went into Ethiopia, with some servants of 
| Christ, to preach the Gospel there. We saw 
in this country many men and women without 
heads, who had two large eyes in their 
chests. If the bishop stayed long in this 
|surprising land, a man with an ordina 

cranium must have been as much a matter of 
wonder to him as the contrary was at first. 
An Eastern sorcerer, of the name of Setteiah, 
is recorded to have had his head in his bosom, 
and to have otherwise departed from the 
characteristics of humanity to an extent, an: 
in a manner truly ghastly, though dashed 





* See A Scientific Figment, vol. x. p. 453. 
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ends of his fingers. 


with the ludicrous. He had no bones at all| gorgeous, or most vision-like, had there its 
in his body, except in his skull, and at the | natural and long-abiding home. 


The moun- 


He could neither stand | tains, rivers, and seas that bound the terri- 


nor sit upright, unless when swollen with|tory of the Hindus, were to the western 
anger; and his body was so pliant that, if it | nations like the talismanic circles of a magi- 
was desired to move him from one place to | cian, holding within themselves all the vast- 
another, he was fulded up like a garment ;| ness of the preternatural world. Apollonius 
after which, before he could be consulted, it | of Tyana, dissatistied with any less prodigious 


was necessary to roll him backward and 
forward on the floor.* 
Pomponius Mela mentions another race of 


African prodigies called Aigypani, who were | 


human above the waist and goatish below it, 
—a kind of satyrs. 


talk of. 


All monsters which hot Africke forth doth send 
*Twixt Nilus, Atlas, and the southern cape. 
Fairrax’s Tasso. 


But modern speculation has been here, as| 
everywhere else, disenchanting our magic | 


regions, and showing all their wonders to be 
literal facts exaggerated. Satyrs were ba- 
boons or apes ; and the gentlemen with their 
eyes and mouths in their breasts, were simply 


a race of high-shouldered, short-necked indi- | 


viduals, with heads proportionably depressed, 
and partly concealed by their shoulders and 
their long thick hair. Readers of the Tem- 
pest, however, will not suffer so matter-of-fact 


an explanation to enter those far-off marvel- | 
lous islands, where the very earth is startled | 
into strange life by the ceaseless thunders | 


that surge over it. 


third tongueless. 


Well might the poet| 


limitation to such a domain of prodigies, has 


| surrounded India with a zone of intertangled 








nasal organ were probably negroes, in who1 | 


that feature is never prominent. Bion testi- 
fies to the existence of a nation called Nigra, 


whose king had but one eye to bless himself | 
with ; which may have been intended as a/| 


covert satire upon the semi-blindness fre- 
quently attributed, by the unbelieving, to 
the kingly office. It does not appear that 
the subjects of his Polyphemic majesty were 
at all deficient in their visual powers ; but a 


moiety of what they possessed in full seems | 


to have been the chief prerogative of the head 
of their army, law, and church, and probably 
one of the evidences of his divine right. 


all men, and who feed upon serpents, lizards, 
and other reptiles. They speak a language 
like no other, suys Herodotus, but screech 
like bats. 


Great, however, as Africa was in the pro- 


duction of marvels, it must yield to India. | 
For many centuries that remote region was | 





to Europeans a land of enchantment and | 


dreams. 
portentous, most rich and strange, most 


* See Price’s Essay towards the History of Arabia. 


Whatever was most fantastic, most | 








dragons. But the very facts that had been 
ascertained concerning the country, helped to 
encourage that overshadowing faith in the 
marvellous in which Europeans were disposed 
to regard it. The spirit of an awful antiquity 
seemed to dwell there like a visible presence, 
The people themselves appeared priestlike, 
and familiar with mysteries and the remote 
origin of things. Little being known of their 
daily life, the wildest shapes of the imagina- 
tion did not meet with any abrupt contradic- 
tions, which might have made them simply 
ludicrous, but seemed to walk within a sphere 
of wonder, peculiar to themselves, and unin- 
vaded by the outer world. For, until com- 
paratively recent times, this land of marvels 
was rarely entered by western visitors ; and 
fiction was left to luxuriateundisturbed, in 
rich and heavy overgrowth. 

Successive generations of travellers and 
geographical writers, from Ctesias down to 
sir John Mandeville, have concured in filling 
India with bewildering phantasms. This has 


| been in some measure accounted for by a | 

Ethiopia, according to Pliny, not only pro- | 
duced pigmies, but also a race of people with- | 
out any noses—having perfectly plain and | 
flat visages; another without lips; and a} 
Those who were minus the | 


recent writer, who remarks that Ctesias 
appears to have taken sculptured symbols for 
the representation of real existing creatures; 
all the anomalies described by him being 
still found represented on the walls of the 
pagodas or temples, as types of the Hindu 
wythology. It would be tedious to mention 
all the monstrous shapes that were the com- 
mon-places and familiar things of the lands 

beyond the Indus ; but these are some of the | 
most remarkable :—Men and women with 
dogs’ heads, who, says Mandeville, be right 
fierce, and talk not as other men, but bark as 
dogs ; men with only one leg, warranted by 
the same authority to be right nimble and 
fast to go, by leaping and hopping with the 


;one leg; others whose ears reached to the 
| ground ;* others with their feet reversed; 
| pigmies (for these were supposed to exist in 
Ethiopia also produces the Troglodytes, or | 
cave-dwellers, who are the swiftest-footed of | 


india as well as in Ethiopia); the dreadful 
beast mantichora (of whom more presently) ; 
dragons, griffins, and four-footed birds as 


* In the fourth book (canto seven) of the Faery 
Queene, we have a wild man of the woods, whose ears 
reach down to his waist— 

More great than th’ eares of elephants by Indus’ flood. 
It is remarkable that the whole description of this 
monster resembles that given of the one-eyed ogre in the 
third voyage of Sinbad the Sailor; of whom it is said: 
His fore-teeth were very long and sharp, and stood out 
of his mouth, which was as deep as that of a horse ; his 
upper lip hung down upon his breast ; his ears resembled 
those of an elephant, and covered his shoulders ; and his 
nails were as long and crooked as the talons of the 
greatest birds. 
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large as wolves. There is also a people of 

India called Astomi, who dwell about the 

fountains of Ganges, hairy all over like 

the down that growsfon leaves of trees: 
they are likewise said to have no mouths. 

Pliny places them in India ; and others, with 
| more probability in the heart of Africke. 

The original of this fable about them is derived 
|| from a custom of certain Africans beyond 
| Senega, a branch of the river Niger. These) 
| people, counting it a disgrace to show their | 
|| faces, gave occasion to others to say they had 
+ no mouths, 

Mr. M‘Farlane, in his anrusing Romance of 
Travel in the East, gives an account of an 
illuminated manuscript copy of Mandeville’s | 
| works preserved in the British Museum, in 
| which the artist has vied with the author in| 
| the production of the most astounding forms. 
Here, says Mr. M‘Farlane, sprawls a Cali- 
ban sort of Ethiopian ; he is lying on his back 
under a scorching sun ; he has only one leg, 
| and that is up in the air; but the foot of that 
| leg is so long and so broad that it serves to| 
| shade both body and head from its burning 
| rays. [Pliny mentions a race of men called 

Sciapodes, on account of their sheltering 

themselves under this singular kind of um- 

brella ; and Apollonius of Tyana heard of, 
but did not see them when he was in India.} 
| Here again we have the lively effigies of a 
man with a projecting upper lip, which looks 
| like the truncated trunk of an elephant, 
| covering and totally concealing mouth, chin, 
and neck. Here are men and women without 
| any head at all, but with eyes in their chests, 
and gasping, semi-lunar mouths in the front 
of their bellies. And here our artist gives 
| us a picture of men that have beards as it 
were cats’ tails. He paints us green-faced 
people, and blue-faced people ; but that which 
surpassed his art was to give the transition 
stage of a people, described by his author, 
who change from red to black. As we pass 
| from human form divine tc the brute crea-| 
| tion, we find our limner or author still more | 
| inventive. The hippopotamus is turned into 
| &@ centaur and cannibal; for, In the king- 
dom of Bactria be ypotaims that dwell some-| 
| times on land and sometimes in water ; and 
| are half man and half horse, and do feed on 
| men when they can get them, 
| It is but fair to Sir John Mandeville to 
| observe with Mr. M‘Farlane that he does not 
| pretend to have seen with his own eves ail the | 
marvels he relates ; but, in many cases, only | 
| repeats information communicated to him by | 
| men upon whose veracity he thought he could 
rely. He seems also to have derived much of 
his fabulous matter from Pliny and other| 
Roman and Greek writers ; besides which, it | 








| appears that great liberties have been taken | 
| With his text, both inthe MS. copies and in| 
_ the printed editions of his travels. There) 
can be little doubt, however, that Sir John’s | 
faith, like that of all his contemporaries, was 
large and trusting. It was essentially an age! 


ee 


|has not omitted 


| full. 


A SET OF ODD FELLOWS. 


of faith. The philosophising Academies of 
Greece and Alexandria had been long extinct; 
the Church interpretations of Christianity 
had opened a larger, but more vague and 
shadowy, world; and the modern habits of 
enquiry and ratiocination had not commenced. 
Mandeville, therefore, lived at the right time 
for turning geography into romance ; and he 
to do so, One reads the 
voyages of this great wit, says the Tatler 
(No. 254), with as much astonishment as the 
travels of Ulysses in Homer, or of the Red- 
Cross Knight in Spenser. All is enchanted 
ground and fairy-land. 

It is not to be expected that a man like 
Apollonius of Tyana could travel into India 
without seeing many marvels and prodigies. 
He hears, however, of some more wondrous 
still, which he has not the good luck to behold 
with his own eyes, and to which his biographer, 
Philostratus, thinks entire credit should not 
be given, nor yet altogether withheld, though 
the Indian sage Jarchas repudiates all know- 
ledge of them. Nevertheless, Philostratus 
conceives it necessary to describe them in 
Among these, is the half-human beast 
martichora—or mantichora, as Pliny has it— 
which is of the number of quadrupeds, has 
a head like a man’s, is as large as a lion, with 
a tail from which bristles grow of the length 
of a cubit, all as sharp as prickles, which it 
shoots forth like so many arrows against its 
pursuers, — (Life of Apollonius, book iii. 
chap. 45.) A further account of this tremen- 
dous monster is to be found in Pliny’s 
Natural History, book viii., chap. 21; but, 
for a concentration of all imaginable and 
unimaginable horrors, take the following 
rapid definition of him from Florio’s Italian 
Dictionary:—A wild beast in China and 
India, with three ranks of teeth, cloven-footed, 
face and ears like a man, bodied like a lion, 
with a sting in his tail as a scorpion, a voice 
sounding like a flute and trumpet together ; 
and covets much to feed on man’s flesh. 
There is something in the style of this passage 
like the matter-of-fact description of an ordi- 
nary runaway culprit, or of the person re- 
ferred to in a continental passport ; yet what 
a fearful idea does it give one of this many- 
natured mystery of a beast, who, notwith- 
standing his ghastly and incongruous features, 
has a voice that speaks in music! An anoma- 
lous creature always derives additional horror 
from having a resemblance to humanity: but 
the fluty-trumpet voice of the mantichora 
has something in it almost pathetic and recon- 
ciling. It makes us think that, perhaps, after 
all, he has a touch of humanity within him, 
as well as in his exterior aspect ; that he has 
been jostled and huddled, by some grim mis- 
take, into his irreconcileable and selt-contra- 
dictory form ; that he is forced by the same 
tremendous fate into acts of cruelty and 
bloody longings for which he has an inward 
loathing ; and that, between his sanguinary 


fits, he solaces himself with sweet sad tones of 
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melody. Does he ever retire into deserts | extant. It isa fable which SirThomas Browne, | 
and still places, this thing, smitten with |if he had heard of it, would have exploded | 
shame and horror of himself, and there, out|among his Vulgar Errors; but the delight 


of the dreadful human mouth, people the; he would have taken in the discussing of its 
loneliness with sounds of lamentation and probabilities would have shown that the truth 
remorse? Has hea yearning to be altogether | of the fact, though the avowed object of his 
human, inextricably blended and incorporated | search, was not so much the motive which 


(like contradictions in dreams) with a shud- 
dering appetite for human blood? Perhaps 
he is an allegory of those strange anomalies 
of men in whose natures the bestial and the 
divine are perpetually struggling for mastery. 

It has been thought—and with great ap- 
pearance of probability—that the mantichora 
is a poetical exaggeration of the hyena, the 
face of which animal has a certain ghastly 
resemblance to humanity, especially when it 
is grinning. The peculiar sound like laughter, 
for which it is celebrated, would also encourage 
the growth of the fiction. Spenser (in book 
iii., c. 7, of the Faery Queene) thus describes 


an anomalous beast, which he compares to an | 


hyena :— 


Eftsoones out of her hidden cave she cald 
An hideous beast of horrible aspect, 
That could the stoutest corage have appald ; 
Monstrous, mishapt, and all his back was spect 
With thousand spots of colours queint elect: 
Thereto so swifte, that it all beasts did pas. 
Like never yet did living eie detect ; 
But likest it to an hyena was, 

That feeds on women’s flesh, as others feede on gras. 


The designation man-tegar, or man-tiger, 
applied to a species of ape, has been derived 
from a misinterpretation of the meaning of 
the word mantichora. 

Another explanation of this fable is sug- 
gested by the alleged fact that, in the northern 
parts of India (as the readers of Household 
Words have already been made aware), 


| put him upon the investigation, as those hid- 
iden affinities and poetical analogies—those 
| essential verities in the application of strange 
\fable—which made him linger with such 
reluctant delay among the last fading lights 


|jure up a superstition, that had been long 


|of burial. This subtle piece of criticism 


| Fiction is often the symbol of those percep- 


remote solitudes of the soul. 


strous productions. This country was per- 
haps less known to the Greeks and Romans 


they were at all aware; and the imagination 
would therefore naturally run riot with 
regard to it. Even the grave and judicious 
Herodotus tell us of the one-eyed Arimas- 
pians, who steal gold from the jealous guar- 
dianship of gigantic griffins (see book iii, 
chap. 116); a tradition which furnished 
|Milton with a grand simile in the second 
book of Paradise Lost. To vindicate his 
veracity, the historian concludes his account 
by an assurance that he does not believe 
“that men are born with one eye, and yet in 
other respects resemble the rest of mankind, 
However,” he adds, as though desirous that 
| the case should be stated fairly on both sides, 





of popular tradition, and not seldom to con- | 


tions beyond thought which dwell in the 


Scythia, as well as Africa and India, was | 
celebrated among the ancients for its mon- | 


than any other, of the existence of which | 


wolves have been known tu carry off human | “the extremities of the world seem to sur- 
children—some of whom have been suckled; round and enclose the rest of the earth, and 
and reared by the females, and have been|to possess those productions which we ac- 
subsequently discovered horribly degenerated | count most excellent and rare.” The one 
into a kind of wild beasts. If this pheno-|eye of the Arimaspians has been said to mean 
menon be true, it brings our childhood’s story | nothing more than that they closed one eye 
of Orson, as well as the classical tradition of | when shooting with the bow. 
Romulus and Remus, within the bounds of| Herodotus also speaks of men who are 
possibility. naturally bald all their lives, from their birth 
Fable also tells us of a bird with a human/to their death; of a race of mountaineers 
countenance and cannibal tendencies, which | with goats’ feet (which “to me,” he says, “is 
dies of horror of itself. Fuller, the Church | incredible”) ; of men who sleep six months 
historian, thus finely alludes to this awful | at a time (“but this I do not at all admit”); 
creature :—I have read of a bird which hath | and of others who can at their pleasure turn 
a face like, and yet will prey upon, a man ;/ themselves into wolves, and with equal ease 
who, coming to the water to drink, and finding | resume their natural shape. There was also 


there, by reflection, that he had killed one | 


like himself pineth away by degrees, and 
never afterwards enjoyeth itself. 
after quoting this passage in his Essays, re- 


Lamb, | 


a Scythian race, called Panoti, whose ears 
‘covered their whole bodies ; and one of the 

chief kings of the country, whose name was 
| Scythes (whence Scythia), was half a man 


marks :—I do not know where Fuller read |and half aserpent. According to Herodotus, 
of this bird; but a more awful and affecting | he was a son of Hercules, by a half human, 
story in Natural History, or rather in that | half-snaky mother. ; 
fabulous Natural History where poets and} Of the well-known monsters of classic 


mythologists found the phcenix and the | fable, Gorgons, Hydras, Centaurs, the Sphinx, 
unicorn, and other strange fowl, is nowhere! the Chimera (properly so called), the Mino- | 


j}extinct, from its dusty grave, to inter it him- | 
self with greater ceremonies and solemnities | 


should be borne in mind by the reader, | 
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| taur, the dog Cerberus, and others, it will be 

| unnecessary here to speak, since all are 
acquainted with them ; but we should not be 
discharging our task fitly, were we to omit 
glancing at the fearful progeny of tie sea,— 
of the “great abyss of waters,” which Milton 
emphatically calls, “the monstrous world.” 
We have observed, at the commencement of 
this paper, that many of the animals really 
existing in the ocean, appear to our human 
perceptions more like the result of some acci- 
dental combination of matter than the har- 
monious creations of an all-wise Providence. 

| There is something shudderingly horrible and 

| dreary in the aspect of (for instance) the sea- 

| devil, with its bat-like wings—the hippo- 
campus, half horsy and half serpentine—the 

| orbis, a mere lump of flesh joined to a tail 
and fins—the toad-fish, with a face like a 
shattered human visage occupying nearly the 
whole body,—and many others. We fancy 
that we can see in the eyes of some of these 
bewildering shapes, a sense of the weight and 
loneliness of the eternal waters. This, it is 
true, is but the transference to them of our 
own earthly sensations ; for the dwellers in 
the deep are doubtless as happy in their 
element as we are in ours. But we have no 
means of sympathising with creatures whose 
lives are so totally distinct from humanity ; 
who seem to have no home, no abiding-place, 
no nest, no haven for repose and love, nothing 
beside the vastness, and the solitude, and the 
weltering of the ancient sea. 

Fantastic, however, as Nature herself has 
been in this part of her domain, Superstition 
has surpassed her. Poetry, also, has not 
forgotten her divine mission to create. Ro- 
mance has been out upon the pathless waters, 
and brought back news of its inhabitaiis, 
mingling facts with fancies, And Investiga- 
tion itself, in its early days, has babbled to 
the world of prodigies within the ocean 
depths as strange and appalling as any with- 
in the limits of ictoaniiclen® Fable. 

We have already quoted a passage from 
the Faery Queene, touching sea-monsters ; 
but the catalogue which the po goes on to 
give us, is so fearfully fine, and is such a con- 
densed cyclopzedia of fabulous marine zoology, 
that we cannot forbear appending it :— 


Spring-headed hydres, and sea-shouldering whales ; 

Great whirlpools, which all fishes make to flee ; 

Bright scolopendraes, armd with silver scales ; 
Mighty monoceros, with immeasured tayles ; 


The dreadfull fish that hath deserved the name 
Of Death, and like him lookes in dreadfull hew; 
The griesly wasserman, that makes his game 
The flying ships with swiftnes to pursew ; 
The horrible sea-satyre, that doth shew 
His fearefull face in time of greatest storme 3 
Huge ziffins, whom mariners eschew 
No lesse than rockes, as travellers informe ; 

_ And greedy rosmarines, with visages deforme. 


All these, and thousand thousands many more, 
And more deformed monsters thousand fold, 


t 
es 


With dreadfull noise and hollow rombling rore 
Came rushing, in the fomy waves enrold. 


Book ii. c, 12. 


What a passionate earnestness, as though 
the writer had been really scared with his 
own imagination, is there in the above repe- 
tition of the word “thousand ! ” 

Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsal, in 
Sweden, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
is one of the chief authorities in support of 
the wild stories which were once im cireula- 
lation respecting sea-monsters. He tells us of 
a species of fish seen on the coast of Norway, 
whose eyes, which are eight or ten cubits in 
circumterence,,appear, when glaring upward 
from the black chasmy water-depths, like red 
and fiery lamps; of the “whirlpool,” or 
prister, who is “two hundred cubits long, and 
very cruel,’—who amuses himself by up- 
setting ships, which he securely fastens by 
entangling them in the windings of his long 
tail, and who is most readily put to flight by 
the sound of a trumpet of war, cannon-balls 
being utterly ineffective; of a sea-serpent 
(resembling that astounding phantom of the 
deep of which we have heard so much lately) 
who goes ashore on clear summer nights, to 
regale himself on calves, lambs, al hogs, 
and who “ puts up his head like a pillar, and 
catcheth away men” from off the decks of 
ships ; and of other marvels too numerous to 
mention. But we are, even yet, so imper- 
fectly acquainted with the multiform vitality 
of the ocean, that we must take care we are 
not treading unawares upon the remote twi- 
light boundaries of fact. Are scientific en- 
quirers yet sure that those strangely vanish- 
ing islands, which at times appear and disap- 
pear in the solitary northern seas, are not the 
prominent parts of some stupendous kraken ? 

Sindbad, in his First Voyage, beholds cer- 
tain “ fishes about a cubit in length, that had 
heads like owls ;” and a commentator on the 
Arabian Nights, says, that Martini (a 
Jesuit of the seventeenth century, who re- 
sided many years in China) “ mentions fishes 
with bird’s faces in the China seas.” In his 
Third Voyage the Arabian Ulysses perceived 
near one of the oriental islands, “a fish which 
looked like a cow, and gave milk,” and the 
skin of which was “so hard that they usually 
made bucklers of it.’ He also saw in the 
sane locality, a sea-monster “which had the 
shape and colour of a camel.” But these are 
nothing in comparison with a fish seen by 
our English mariner, Philip Quarll, off the 
coast of his desert island. This phenomenon, 
which, in its incongruous components, some- 
what resembles the mantichora, is described as 
“a form without likeness, and yet comparable 
to the most terrible part of every frightful 
creature : a large head, resembling that of a 
lion, bearing three pair of horns, one pair 
upright like that of an antelope, another pair 
like a wild goat’s, two more bending back- 
wards; its face armed all round with darts 
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| like a porcupine ; vast great eyes, sparkling 
like a flint struck with a steel ; its nose like 
a wild horse, always snarling ; the mouth of 
a lion, and the teeth of a panther ; the fences 


of an elephant, and the tusks of a wild boar ; | 
shouldered like a giant, with claws like an| 


eagle ; bodied and covered with shells like 
a rhinoceros; and the colour of a croco- 
dile.” 

We do not know of more than one singing 
fish, and that is the individual who was cele- 
brated in one of Master Autolycus’s ballads, 
and who “appeared upon the coast, on 
Wednesday, the fourscore of April, forty 
thousand fathom above water, and sung this 
ballad against the hard hearts. of maids. It was 
thought she was a woman, and was turned 
into a cold fish, for she would not exchange 
flesh with one that loved her. The ballad is 
very pitiful, and as true.” (Winter’s Tale, 


Act fourth, Scene third.) The “truth” of| 


this narration, it appears, was. attested by 
“five justices’ hands,” besides a host of less 
worshipful witnesses. The most extraordi- 
nary sea-beast, however, of which we have 
ever heard, is. one which was beheld by an 
old Mahometan traveller of the fourteenth 
century —Ibn Batuta—in the likeness of 
a ship illuminated by many torches, and 
which made periodical visits off the coast of 
one of the Maldive Islands ! 

With these “most delicate monsters” we 
must conclude our list of marine and other 
prodigies, or we shall be so addled as not to 
be able to recognise common things for what 
they are. 
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ple. Shortly after sunrise, the civil and mili. | 
| tary authorities of the place met im full dregg | 
at the public office of their chief official. At | 
|a given signal, the procession moved ; the 
officers in their sedaus, servants on foot, | 
every man placed according to his rank. The 
approach of the show towards the temple wag 
announced by gongs and the shouts of runners 
calling on the public to keep silence and 
retire. A salvo of three popguns announced 
the arrival of the company at the gates of the | 
great hall that had already been duly deco. 
rated for the oecasion. After the officers 
had left their sedans, the master of cere | 
monies ordered them first to stand up, each | 
in his own place, and then to kneel three | 
times ; bowing their heads nine times, their 
bodies directed, towards Peking, the resi- | 
dence of the emperor, and before a small 
tablet that bore an inscription in honour of 
his long-lived majesty. They were next 
|ealled upon to rise and retire into a small 
|chamber ; where tea and refreshments were 
served, 

The spectators, having nothing more to see 
in this direction, gathered round a narrow | 
platform, on which stood the public reader, 
| with a desk and book before him. The crowd 
|consisted of mere saunterers, a few fish- | 
mongers and other people fromthe neighbour- 
hood. When silence was obtained the public 
instructor announced the maxim, or text, 
|appointed for the day—it was selected from 
the book upon his desk—and he proceeded to 
explain its.meaning. 

The service being concluded, the autho- | 
rities moved off. much in the same order in 
which they came, and the assembled multi- | 





tude retired, 
The book from which the expounder gave 
AccorptnG to the Shooking, one of the most | out the lesson is the one universally used on 
ancient of the Chinese classics, it was, about | these occasions, and the only one sanctioned 
four thousand years ago, a Chinese custom, | by government for this especial purpose. It | 
each year, at the opening of spring, for a|is named the “Shing-yu,” a book sometimes 
certain personage to deliver instructions to| known to foreigners as “'The Sacred Edict,” 
the people, travelling up and down the high-| though more properly translated, The Book 
ways, and calling their attention thereto, by | of Sage Maxims, or wise sayings. It is large, 
striking on a wooden cylinder, or drum.) although not bulky—a manual in clear print. 
The object of the drumming was to rouse the |The ground-work consists of sixteen special 
people, so that on the return of spring they | apothegms, originally delivered in an edict | 
might bestir themselves, and go to work with | by Kanghee, the second Tartar emperor, not 
all their wits about them. |long before his death. These sixteen texts 
One or two thousand years later, under the | bear upon the several duties of life, or what 
Chow dynasty, part of the first day of every|his Imperial Highness deemed the points 
month was devoted to an expounding of the | most necessary to be punctually observed by 
Chinese laws; but the custom grew into, his subjects, Their intention, and of all 
desuetude on the establishment, about two|the preaching founded on them, was, of 
hundred years since, of the Tartar dynasty,| course, political, They were copied out of | 
now tumbling from the throne, the practice of| the imperial ukase in which they originally | 
public lecturing was revived, and is now in| appeared, and inscribed on slips of bamboo, | 
force twice a month, at new and at full moon.| which were stuck up in public offices; some | 
Although in the provinces the preacher shirks | of these slips, it is said, are extant at the | 
his work, in the chief towns one may often! present day. Yoong-ching, son and suc- | 
have an opportunity of hearing him. cessor of the Emperor Kanghee, further to | 
A few years ago I witnessed the ceremony | carry out the designs of his father, drew up | 
in the city of Shanghai, on the first day of}a commentary on the sixteen texts. In ex- 


new moon, in the grand hall of the city tem- | planation of his object, he remarks: “We 








| 
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have, with the most profound care, searched 
out these sixteen lofty maxims, explained 
their meaning, and amplified the style by the 
addition of some ten thousand words; so 
that we may denominate it a full explanation 
of the wise sayings. We have drawn our 
illustrations from every available subject, 
and have used every method to find appro- 
priate expressions by which the sense could 
be clearly given.” 

Subsequently, it was still found that the 
grand object sought for by the imperial authors 
was not easily secured. The people did not 

rofit so much has had been expected. The 
anguage of the Commentary, being artificial 
and classical, was-too high for the majority of 
readers and hearers. Accordingly, those 
officers who felt peculiar anxiety to be real 
teachers of the people, thought fit to give an 
easier interpretation by help of the vulgar 
dialects. Wang-yewpo, on the other hand, in 
the province of Shensee, put the imperial 
work into the Mandarin language, and en- 
larged it by the introduction of common say- 
ings, colloquial phrases, and a variety of signi- 
ficant illustrations, This Mandarin paraphrase 
is now generally printed and bound up along 
with the general maxims of Kanghee and the 
Commentary of his son Yoong-ching. , 

Some officials, again, not quite satisfied that 
the Mandarin tongue can be adequately 
caught by the crowding throngs, require that 
the text of Wang-yewpo should, as far as 
possible, be read off in the vulgar patois of 
the districts under their rule. In a Tartar 
eommunity the Mantchoo version is used. 
In the case under my own experience, the 
address was delivered in the Shanghai dialect 
proper to the spot. 

I have by me a Canton edition of the 
“Wise Maxims,” published in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, during the| 
reign of the Emperor Kiakeng, the preface to 
which was penned by a local officer of some 
standing in the province of Canton. As) 
editor, he says, “This interpretation of 
Wang-yewpo’s was written in the northern 
dialect, most perspicuously and fully, not 
leaving any part of the sense unexplained. | 
Having received it and read it, your} 
Majesty’s humble servant became insensibly 
delighted with the paraphrase, and ordered 
the academical officer to search among the 
second class of literary candidates, and select 
four individuals whose teeth and mouth 
seemed formed for clear and distinct enuncia- | 
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Thus far we have dwelt chiefly on the word 
of mouth proclamation of the texts of the 
preacher, Kanghee. But the press is also 
active in issuing the same maxims in sundry 
shapes, and circulating them throughout the 
empire. Several officials of repute, at different 
times and in various places, have on their own 
responsibility printed editions for free distri- 
bution among their people. At present there 
is circulating through the empire a vast 
supply of this Book of Sage Maxims, in full 
and abridged editions ; in the largest and the 
smallest text; in handsome volumes, and in 
cheap, crabbed little reprints. The Sixteen 
Maxims are not found only in books; some- 
times they are inscribed on slips of bamboo 
or wood, sometimes engraved on seals. Then, 
again, the work has. been versified, for the 
benefit of children. There are now upon my 
desk three different samples of it. One is 
the full-sized edition ; another is of a watch- 
pocket size; the third is a stamp, or seal 
(the face of which is one inch wide by half an 
inch deep), with the sixteen maxims carved 
upon its face. 

Enough has been said to make it proper 
that I should add a translation of these 
proverbs, and I should begin by noting that 
each of the sixteen consists of seven cha- 
racters—the first three conveying the lesson, 
the last three the object to be gained; the 
middle character being the same in each, and 
equivalent to the English “ in order to,” “so 
that.” The following are the maxims 
themselves: 


First,—“ Pay all necessary regard to filial and 
fraternal duties, so that you may give due importance 
to the various relations of life. 

Second.—* Respect your whole kindred, so that you 
may display genuine harmony. 

Third.—* Let concord prevail between neighbour- 
ing clans, so that you may put an.end to quarrels and 
strifes. 

Fourth.—* Let just importance be placed on agri- 
culture and the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, so 
that we may secure a sufficient supply of food and 
clothing. 

Fifth.—* Be particular in habits of economy, in 
order to be careful in the expenditure of money. 

Sixth.— Set the highest estimate possible on 
academical learning, so that you may advance the 
scholar. 

Seventh.—* Put away all strange notions, in order 
to pay the profoundest respect to the instruction that is 
correct and upright. 

Eighth.— Explain the laws, in order to warn the 
ignorant and stubborn. 





tion, that on the first and fifteenth of each 
moon they might read the original text in the | 
Canton dialect. These said Maxims your | 
humble servant has widely distributed | 
throughout the districts in this province, and 
has given it to the local officers, who, in fact, 
are appointed to be the pastors of the people, 
requiring that they should extensively pro- 
claim the same, and not leave one person (even 


} s ‘ 
1 the huts that may be thinly scattered along 
the coast) ignorant and perverse. 


Ninth,— Make yourself clearly acquainted with 
the rules of politeness and propriety, so that you may 
improve your manners. 

Tenth.—“ Let each man attend to his own calling ; 
so that decision of character may. be given to the mind 
of the public mass. 

Eleventh.—* Instruct the rising generation, in order 
to check evil habits and practices, 

Twelfth.—* Put down false speaking and accusation, 
so that you may protect and rescue the honest and the 
innocent. 

Thirteenth.—“ Carefully warn people against con- 
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cealing fugitive deserters, so that they may not fall 
into the same mischief with them. 

Fourteenth.—“ Pay up all the taxes as early as 
possible, in order to stop the dinning application of the 
tax-gatherer. 

Fifteenth.—“ A strict police surveillance ought to 
be kept up in every town and village, so that you may 
have effectual means of checking theft and robbery. 

Sixteenth.—* Do not cherish any feeling of revenge 
or animosity, in order that you may set a proper value 
upon human life.” 


The principles embodied in the Sage 
Maxims of Kanghee, and in their com- 
mentaries or paraphrases, are, so far as they 
go, unexceptionable, being worthy of the 
dictates of common sense, and inferences from | 
human experience and observation. Never- 
theless, it is to be observed that, professing, 
as the book does, to define the whole duty of 
man, there is nothing said in it of relations 
that are beyond man, earth, and time. In 
this respect, then, the morality of these 
“words of wisdom” must be pronounced to 
be found wanting. Their final object is laid 
down by the emperor Yoong-ching in the 
words, “that. all cherishing the spirit of 
kindness and courtesy, might enjoy an eternal 
reign of peace.” To promote political 
morality, to get the taxes punctually paid, 
and to save trouble to the occupier of the 
throne, securing for him, rather than for his | 
subjects, “ the reign of peace,” was obviously 
the purpose of the Tartar maxims. Never- 
theless, they are not to be blamed. The 
religion of the Chinese rarely takes a higher 
flight. Seldom does the Chinese preacher, 
never does the Chinese hearer, look beyond 
the world in which he lives. 


HONOUR. 


Honour is tender human love, 
Late seen and touched by each of us, 
Again descended from above, 
And changed to be ubiquitous. 
Noli me tangere! Tis grown 
Conscious of self : yet if the way 
Of Honour is to have his own, 
*Tis but in care that others may. 
He plics no self-suspecting strife 
His own repute with men to raise ; 
He thinks them just; and lives his life 
Conferring, not beseeching praise. 
He greatly scorns their faithless mood 
Who, traitors to the social tie, 
Believe the ill before the good, 
And benefit of doubt deny ; 
And nobly, when he cannot know 
Whether a ‘scutcheon’s dubious field 
Carries a faicon, or a crow, 
Blazons a falcon on the shield : 
Yet careful ever not to hurt 
God’s honour who creates success, 
His praise of even the best desert 
Is but to have presumed no less ; 
And, should his own deed plaudits bring, 
He’s simply vex’d at heart that such 
An easy, yea, delightful thing | 
Should move the minds of men so much. | 
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His home is home; his chosen lot 
A private place and private name; 
But, if the world’s want calls, he’ll not 
Refuse the indignities of fame. 
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Ir must have happened to most reasonable 
persons who have practically studied the 
“Trivia” of Mr. John Gay, and have endea- 
voured to adapt its maxims to common use in 
the difficult feat of walking the streets of | 
London, to have made a miserable mistake in 
the attempt to accomplish a short cut from 
the Strand to Oxford Street, and after some 
hours of desperate and frantic marching, 
and countermarching, to discover themselves 
hopelessly and irretrievably lost in Seven 
Dials. I ought to be tolerably well up in my 
Dials, for I lived in Great Saint Andrew 
Street, once; yet I declare that I never 
yet knew the exact way, in or out of that 
seven-fold mystery. There is always one 
thing wanting to solve the topographical 
enigma. My first, my second, and so on—up 
to my sixth—inclusive, of this charade of 
streets, I have, after long years of study and 
experience, mastered ; but my seventh is yet 
in the limbo of things unknown; and, for 
want of it, I can’t unravel the riddle of Seven 
Dials at all. So have I known, and know. 

know a most estimable young married lady 
who has an admirable recipe for plum-pud- 
ding ; aye, and could make it as admirably, 
but for one little thing. What that little thing 
is—salt, sugar, spice, an egg the more, or a 
table-spoon of flour the less—she, I, no one can 
tell, — but for the want of the one little thing 
unknown the pudding is invariably spoilt—to 
the casting of gloom over Christmas and the 
overflowing of tears fromthe hostess. Many 
of the delicious condiments stick to the cloth, 
and what does come to table of the meri- 
torivus, because the well-meant pudding is a 
stodgy mass of geology boiled soft—the clayey 
formation very apparent, and the red sand- 
stone uppermost. 

Supposing the peripatetic to have well lost 
himself in Seven Dials; supposing him to 
have paraphrased the famous “ water” line 
in the Ancient Mariner, and to have cried out, 
despairingly— 

Dials, Dials everywhere, 

And not a street I know. 
Supposing him to have addressed himself for 
information successively to a policeman, a 
costermonger with a barrow, a woman with a 
black eye, a boy with a sack round him (and 
nothing else) and a man whose presence is 
= more by the sense of smell than 
y that of sight, and who is too drunk to do 
anything but stand in the middle of the Dials. 
Supposing him to have Leen told to move on, 
to have been mocked, cursed, hooted, and to 
have had one oystershell, and one turnip- 
stalk cast at him by way of reply, and sup- 
posing him, finally, to have become so wearied 
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| and dispirited with the noise, the dirt, the| of transportation and the sufferings of the ill- 


smell, the horrible labyrinth he has wandered 
into, and the howling fiends that come danc- 
ing and fighting from it, that he feels half in- 
clined to throw himself under the wheels of the 
fire-engine that comes tearing by (there always 
is a fire—when there is’nt a murder—going on 
in the vicinity of Seven Dials), or to rush into 
any one of the seven gin-palaces that stare at 
him like seven Acherons, and drink himself to 
madness with vitriolic acid and _ coculus 
indicus; this desirable state of things being 
arrived, and state of mind attained, I beg to 
offer to the peripatetic a friendly remedy 
against suicide or insanity. He will find solace, 
amusement, and instruction, in the contempla- 
tion of “ cocks.” Seven Dials is the birth-place 
and home thereof, and abounds with them. 
Now, a cock isa lie. It is, however, so far 
different from and above simple mendacity, 


that to succeed, it must be a lie pictorial, a lie | 


literary, a lie poetical, a lie political, or a lie 
dramatic. And, it must be, above all things, 
a lie typographical ; for an unprinted Chanti- 
cleer is a mere rumour, that brings profit to no 
one ; whereas, printed, it is sold for a halfpenny, 
and brings bread into the mouth of the seller. 

In all the streets and off streets that pullu- 
late round the Dials—in every shabby slum 
by night and by day,—in the midst of the fried 
fish, the dubiously fresh herrings, the radishes, 
onions, inferior bread, tainted meat, = 


looking-glasses, tin Dutch-ovens, ragged chil- 


dren, huiking men, beaten women, drunken | 


everybody ; cabbage-leaves, dead cats, mud- 
carts, garbage, gin-cholera, typhus and death, 


—to the cultivation of all which, animal and | 


vegetable products, the soil of Seven Dials 
is wondrously favourable—there are to be 
found, surrounded by admiring and attentive 
audiences, certain shabby men, known as 
patterers, long song sellers, street ballad- 
singers, dealers in cocks. ‘There is a sallow 


artist with a blue, bristly beard. He is clad) 


in an absurd masquerade costume of patched, 
faded drugget, one side of which is gray 
and the other yellow. ‘The entire suit is 
plentifully sprinkled with a coarse embroidery 
of broad arrows, letters, and numbers, A vile 
felt hat, of the approved Woolwich or hulk- 
patter, covers his head (which, with a view to 
further effect is closely cropped), and to his 
ankles are attached a pair of jingling, 
clattering fetters. The whole of this pic- 
turesque habiliment is supposed to re- 
present that of a convict; and the con- 
vict himself gives out with stentorian, 
though somewhat rusty lungs, a recitation 
partly in prose, partly in verse, of the 
Orrors of Transportation ; being the Suffer- 
ings of me William Cockburn condemned 
unjustly (cela va sans dire) to be banished 
from His native country, serving for life in 
Chains in the Ulks in Norfolk [sland with 
my Dangers from Savages and Wild Beestes 
and the Cruelties inflicted on him by order of 
the British Ministers. 


used William Cockburn are depicted in water 
colours, most vilely, upon a placard stuck on 
a pole, bannerwise, which he carries in his 
hand. On the placard you may see ferocious 
dragoons spearing William Cockburn with 
lances, while ruthless grenadiers in scarlet 
prod him behind with fixed bayonets. In 
one compartment, the miserable William is 
represented undergoing the Horrid Punish- 
ment of the Lash: the cat having at least 
nine times nine tails, and the blood spouting 
from the back in a perfect cascade of crim- 
son. In another, fierce savages, black and 
decorated with bells, catch William Cock- 
burn, and cook him in a pot and eat him ; 
in another, the dreadful wild beestes career 
about the wilds of Norfolk Island, des- 
perately clinging to a palm-tree in the 
midst. Among the wild beestes there are 
blue lions, tigers of a fiery scarlet hue, 
and many other infuriated animals whose 
conformation almost induces the supposi- 
tion that the griffin is not yet extinct, 
that the unicorn is yet to be found in the 
Australian latitudes, and that the dragon of 
Wantley has removed to and flourishes in 
Norfolk Island. William Cockburn carries a 
pile of priuted papers, in which the horrors 
and sufferings he ep endured are neatly set 
forth for family reading. The type, it must 
be acknowledged, is somewhat damaged, 
somewhat broken, and now and then, for a 
phrase or two, wanting altogether. William’s 
style is diffuse without eloquence, and satirical 
without humour ; but the price is only one 
halfpenny, and the convict is surely worthy 
of his hire. 

The audience who surround the sufferer 





are variously affected towards him. Some 
(the female portion especially) express their 
opinion that it is “a shame,” and ejaculate 
“poor fellow!” The boys venture conjec- 
|tures as to “what it was fur?” and how 
lhe managed to effect his escape; many 
of a misanthropic turn of mind pronounce 
the whole transaction “gammon”—but buy 
a halfpennyworth, notwithstanding ; while 
one individual who stands a little aloof, 
chewing the cud ot reflection and a flower- 
stalk—a gentleman whose jacket is of vel- 
veteen, greasy ; whose trousers are of corduroy, 
also greasy ; whose neck is of tle bull’s, whose 
mouth of the mastiff’s, whose eye of the wolf’s ; 
about whose breast-pocket there is a certain 
bulging, as if he kept his life-preserver there ; 
this gentleman says nothing; but, as Wil- 
liam Cockburn descants upon the horrors of 
transportation, he softly whistles, and I really 
think he could if he chose tell William Cock- 





burn a few things concerning Woolwich, 
broad arrows, fetters and bayonets, which 
would astonish him. I think, too, that he 





could produce a more interesting piece of 


reading than one of William’s halfpenny 
‘cocks, in the shape of an unpretending 
Some of the orrors! 


parchment document, which Lord Viscount 
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Palmerston has taken the trouble to sign | 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb to endorse, and 
which is commonly known as a ticket, and of | 
leave. And I think that the policeman who | 
comes up all at once like a sirocco, and| 
scatters the whole assemblage — William | 
Cockburn, fetters, banner, and audience and 
all—to the four winds, shares my opinion ; 
for he looks at the flower chewer, and the 
flower chewer looks at him, and so takes. his | 
life-preserver, his ticket of leave, and himself 
down an infamous alley, and is seen no more. 

While the fetters of Cockburn the trans- 
ported, jingle away into the extreme dis- 
tance, another dealer starts up on the 
opposite side of the way. Banner, water- 
coloured cartoons, pile of papers: he has all 
these; but he is simply clad in a shabby 
suit of black, and wears uor fetters, nor 
particoloured prison dress. A red nose, in 
passing, I may remark, is common to the 
whole confraternity. The man in black is 
bellowing forth the recital of the horrid, 
eruel, and barbarous murder of a clergyman 
and five children by gipsies in the north of | 
England, all for one halfpenny. In the next | 
street another banner, another pile of paper, 
and a Seven Dials Demosthenes in the midst 
of a philippic on some curious passages in 
the life of the Reverend Mr. B and the 
widow of General S——, with the whole of | 
the correspondence between the parties ;| 
only one halfpenny. Some half dozen yards 
from him may be another industrial, declaim- 
ing the particulars of the Dreadful Assassi- 
nation of a Lieutenant in the Navy by a 
young Lady of Quality whom he had de- 
ceived and deserted—the perfidious lieute- 
nant being represented in the ordinarily vio- 
lent water-colours, as receiving his.death-blow 
from the explosion of a pistol, held by the 
young lady, who is in pink satin with many 
flounces. Further on, we have Revelations 
of High Life in connection with the late 
Mysterious Affair, by the unfortunate Earl 
of C——; an imaginary conversation be- 
tween the Pope of Rome and the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and one between the Emperor 
of Russia and the Devil. Further on again, 
a full account of the late serious Catastrophe 
between a certain Judge and a well-known 
Countess: Death-bed Confession of Doctor 
Richard G ; and Awful and feariocious 
cruelty of a Mother in humble life, attaching 
black beetles confined in walnut shells upon 
the eyes of her four young children, and in 
that state sending them out to beg in the 
public streets: these, all illustrated by the 
water colours on the banners, mostly inter- 
spersed with snatches of doggrel verse and 
hoarse melody, and all price one halfpenny, 
are among the thousand and one bright chan- 
ticleers that form the Seven Dials day and 
night entertainments. 

Now, all these chanticleers, the crowing 
whereof you may hear any time you happen to 
lose your way in Seven Dials, and with which, 
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toa smaller extent, you may be favoured in 
most of the back streets—in Clare, Newport, 
and Portman Market, in Holborn, Leather 
Lane, the Brill at Somer’s Town, Tottenham 
Court Road, the New Cut, and the Waterloo | 
Road—are all egregious, barefaced falsehoods, || 
The lieutenant in the navy has been assas- 
sinated by the young lady of quality any time 
these twenty-five years; the unfortunate Ear] 
of C— isthe unfortunate earl of nowhere; the 
story of the Reverend Mr. B— and the widow 
of General S— is as old and as trustworthy 
as that of the unfortunate Miss Bailey and 
her garters; the death-bed confession dates 
from the time of the Princess Charlotte’s 
death ; and William Cockburn probably never 
suffered any greater judicial inflictions than 
were comprised in an occasional month 
upon the treadmill as a rogue and vagabond, 
The public — particularly the Seven-Dials | 
public—must always have some excitement. 
It is fond of a good war; it is fonder still, 
much fonder, of a good murder; it does 
not turn up its nose at a shipwreck or | 
a fire, when the particulars are sufficiently 
horrifying, and the number of lives lost suffi- 
ciently numerous. But the public cannot 





|always be accommodated with a good war, 


murder, shipwreck, or fire. It will sometimes | 
happen that nations will shake hands, and indi- 
viduals with the bump of destructiveness will | 
refrain from cutting up their near relatives, 
and sending them off, packed in tarpaulin, by 
railway. Ships do sometimes reach their 
destinations without any tribulation to the 
underwriters at Lloyds, and Mr. Braidwood 
is now and then enabled to enjoy a peaceable 
night’s rest. Then, the chief of the London 
Fire Brigade, the unfortunate Earl of C— 
is roused from his slumbers in a back garret ; 
the naval officer who used the young lady of 
quality so cruelly, is deservedly put once more 
to the torture of the printing-machine, and 
worked off into so many quires ; the inhuman 
mother again places walnut-shells, with live 
black beetles in them, upon the eyes. of her 
helpless children, as she has been accustomed 
to do on and off during the last half-century ; 
and the barbarous and cruel murder of the 
clergyman in the North of England is repeated. 
The inhabitants of the Dials never seem to 
become tired of these absurd figments. To | 
some old and middle-aged Dialists, the stories, 
the doggrel verses, the wretched daubs on 
the banners. must have been familiar since 
they were little children ; yet to them the mon- | 


| strosities shouted forth by the hoarse voices 


of the patterers, seem always as welcome, 
though quite as stale, as the threadbare jokes | 
of Mr. Merryman, the clown at the circus. 
I have studied Seven Dials in their connec- | 
tion with patterers these fifteen years durant; 
and I am of opinion that the older the cock the | 
more it is admired. It takes a long time for | 
a new thing to impress itself upon the Seven | 
Dials mind. Soap, although patent, is scarcely 


yet recognised in that district. Water is yet | 
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looked upon in the light of a frivolous innova- 
tion, and clean shirts are regarded as new- 
fangled inventions. Thus it is in more places | 
than Seven Dials. Tradition, ridiculous, obso- 
lete, barbarous, hurtful as it may be, is ever 
looked upon with some sort of reverence and 
affection ; and the good old joke, the good old 
cesspool, the good old tax, the good old job, 
the good old gallows, and the good old times, 
abandoned, and are called good because theyare 
pertinaciously retained or reluctantly are old. 

Thus, though a printed broadsheet with a 
full and particular account of the eapture of 
Sebastopol, the assassination of the Emperor 
of Russia by the King of Prussia (while 
excited by champagne) ; or the blowing up 
of the New Houses of Parliament by some 
modern Guy Fawkes, might cause a transitory 
excitement in the Dials; while a few new 
| steps might be hewn out of Parnassus by a 
doggrel ballad upon some passing subject— 
Bloomerism, Popery, Potichomania, or Cochin 
China fowls —the Diallian interest will) 
always be found to revert to the old murders 
and ballads. The day passes, these chanticleers 
pass not away. Fresh assassins are hanged 
month after month; but the last dying 
speech and confession of John Thurtell or 
William Corder, still continue to serve for the 
valediction ot every murderer executed, Seven 
Dials are eminently conservative. Sam Hall 
only found favour in their eyes because he 
was hanged as far back as the reign of Queen 
Anne (and it is possible that even then the 
ruffianly sweep was only a hash up of some 
footpad of the reign of James the First). 
Willikins and his Dinah are tolerated in the 
Dials as a popular melody ; but the veterans 
of the neighbourhood know the song to be as | 
old as the hills. Lord Bateman and. the Fair | 
Sophia flourished in front of those houses of 
seven times seven gables, long before Mr. 
George Cruikshank undertook to illustrate 
the life of that roving nobleman who employed | 
the proud young porter; and the germ of) 
Lord Lovell and his milk-white steed was 
sprouting in the poetic garden of the Dials, 
years before the present favourite singers of 
that legend were born. 

The water-colour placards are all manufac- 
tured, the half-penny broadsides all printed, in 
the immediate vicinity of Seven Dials; and 
from the mysterious. recesses of the courts 
and alleys round about sally forth the men 
with the red noses, the hoarse voices, and the 
shabby clothes, who address the mixed au- 
diences of the Dials. But it will some- 
times happen that business (a robbery, a fire, 
or a razzia on an overturned fruit barrow) 
or pleasure, such as a mad-dog to hunt, an 
idiot to hoot and pelt, an accident to follow, 
a newly-opened public-house to visit, or a 
favourite fried-fish shop to fight outside of ; 
or temporary satiety—leading the Dialists to 
lean moodily against posts, or gamble secretly 
at knuckle-down or poker behind hoardings 
and piles of bricks, or gaze misanthropically 
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into yawning sewers—will bring chanticleers 
into considerable depreciation and discount 
for a time, and cause an almost total dearth of 
the harvest of halfpence which the patterers 
strive so hard to reap. Then do these indus- 
trions men fly the regions of the Dials, and 
betake themselves to work the districts in- 
habited by those favoured ones of humanity 
—the nobs at the Westend. The stories, how- 
ever, which would attract admiration and 
coppers in the Dials would not be quite 
suitable for Eaton Place or Lower Grosvenor- 
street. It would scarcely be consonant with 
delicacy to trumpet forth the misfortunes of 
the Earl of C— opposite to the mansion pos- 
sibly inhabited by his Lordship; and how- 
ever merited may have been the revenge 
taken by the young lady of quality upon the 
person of the dastardly lieutenant who had 
destroyed her illusions and blighted her 
existenee, it would scarcely be prudent to 
allude to the circumstances in the vicinity of 
the residence of the parents of (perhaps) the 
young lady of quality herself. So the bill of fare 
is altered. About nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening have you never heard, in the silent 
aristocratic streets, the voices of the patterers 
ealling forth in sonorous, almost sepulchral 
accents, accounts of pestilence, battle, murder, 
and sudden death: the assassination of this 
emperor, the storming of a certain fortress, ac- 
companied, of course, by a dreadful massacre ? 
For, observe, though personal reflections upon 
the aristocracy do not go down among the 
nobs at the Westend, horrors are always sure 
of a sale, The inhuman mother with the 
black beetles is a great favourite in the areas— 
that sober insect, the beetle, coming familiarly 
home to the serving man and woman’s mind 
in connection with the kitchen dresser and the 
coal-cellar—and ofttimes, as a patterer dwells, 
with grim minuteness, upon the horrible per- 
ticklers of the murder ; or the agonies of the 
small children under the walnut shells ; or, as 
with grisly unction he describes Vyenna in 


| flames ; the red flag of the Marsellays histed 


over Paris; the Kezar’s hanser to the Hem- 
perer ; war to the last rubble and the last 
knife ; the Preston strike hended in blood, 
the hartillery called out; or (a very favour- 
ite device), feariocious hattempt upon her 
Majesty by a maniac baker; you will see 
John the footman, or Mary the housemaid, 
steal up the area steps and into the street, 
purchase a halfpennyworth of dire intelligence, 
which, shallow cock as it is, is read with 
trembling eagerness and enthralled interest, 
in kitchen or servants’ hall, till the cat puts 
her back up by the fire, and the hair of the 
little footpage stands on end. The shabby 
men with the solemn voices who perambulate 
the Westend streets at nightfall are own 
brothers to, if not the very same eloquent 
individuals who carry the banners in Seven 
Dials ; and they again are descendants of the 
old flying stationers, the pleasant lying vaga- 
bonds who were wont to waken the stillness 
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of the streets in the old French war-time, | 
erying “Great news!” “Glorious news!” 
when there were no news at all. 

The etymology of the cock mendacious, 
is as uncertain as that of the kingdom of 
Cockaigne. Is the word derived from the 
“cock and pye” of Justice Shallow—a thing 
said, but not the more believed in? Perhaps 
cock may have originated in the patterer being 
frequently a coquin or rogue, or from the cock 
and bull story which Mr. Shandy’s novel is ulti- 
mately settled to have beenabout. Or, does cock 
—a lie, a tale of news having no foundation 
whatever in fact, but still made public and per- 
sisted in—spring from the famous political 
hoax in which Lord Cochrane was said to have 
been implicated : the scandalous cock which for 
stockjobbing purposes, in the year eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, gave out Bonaparte to 
have been torn to pieces by Cossacks, and 
which had such disastrous consequences for 
one of the bravest officers of the British navy ? 

This last theory, although sufficiently vrai- 
semblable, is militated against by the in- 
dubitable existence of these Chanticleers 
long auterior to Lord Cochrane’s time. Their 
antiquity is highly respectable. Butler, who | 
has something to say about almost every 
subject within the compass of human know- 
ledge, has a wondrous appreciation of them 
in substance, if not in name. Listen to what | 
he says in Hudibras; apropos of Fame ;— 





There is a tall, long-sided dame, 

(But wondrous light) ycleped Fame, 

That like a thin cameleon boards 

Herself on air, and eats her words ; 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears 

Like hanging sleeves, lin’d through with ears, 
And eyes, and tongues, as poets list, 
Made good by deep mythologist. 

With these she through the welkin flies, 
And sometimes carries truth, oft lies ; 
With letters hung, like Eastern pigeons, 
And Mercuries of furthest regions ; 
Diurnals writ for regulation 

Of lying, to inform the nation, 

And by their public use to bring down 
The rate of whetstones in the kingdom. 
About her neck a packet mail, 

Fraught with advice, some fresh, some stale ; 
Of men that walk’d when they were dead, 
And cows of monsters brought to bed ; 

Of hailstones big as pullet’s eggs, 

And puppies whelp’d with twice two legs ; 
A blazing star seen in the west 

By six or seven men at least. 


This quotation brings me to a topic which | 
I have been meditating upon from the | 
commencement of this article, and without | 
which it would be singularly incomplete: I 
mean newspaper Chauticleers. In snug little 
corners of that British Press, of which we 
are all so justly proud and jealous, eccentric 
gallinaceous figments nestle, crow, and clap | 
their wings exceedingly. They are periodical | 
in their appearance. Long debates, interesting 
news from abroad, great exhibitions, reli- 
gious uproars, violent controversies as to 
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journal, 


{Conducted by 


whether Biffin calling Miffin a rascal meant 
therein anything to the prejudice of Wiffin; 
who, as a rascal, would be of course and for 
ever compromised in the opinion of both 
Chiffin and Piffin: these will occasionally 
drive Bright Chanticleer out of the columns 
of the London newspaper, and compel him 
to betake himself to those of the provincial 
He will crow harmlessly till the 
metropolitan public begin to be satiated with 
the realities of authentic news; till the 
Episcopalians and Dissenters, nagnanimously 
forgetting their former differences, combine 
heart and hand to fall foul of the Bhuddists ; 
till Biffin assures Miffin that he never con- 
sidered him a rascal at all, but rather as 
something nearly approximating to an angel. 
Then, and especially in the piping times of 
peace and profound tranquillity, doth Chanti- 
cleer move modestly London-ward again. 

Let me see if I cannot enumerate a few 
favourite newspaper chanticleers. I will not 
insult your understanding by allusion to the 
enormous gooseberries, singular freaks of 
nature, showers of frogs, cats found in 
gas-pipes, discoveries of Roman remains, and 
humanskeletons; which arethe oldest, weakest, 
flimsiest known. They have passed into jokes 
long ago; and newspapers with even a shadow 
of modesty are ashamed to give insertion to 
them now. But there are others more insidious, 
less derisively scouted. There is the French 
war-steamer which hovers about the coast of 
Lincolnshire, somewhere between Saltfleet 
and Great Grimsby; the officers of which are 
continually making soundings, or are landing 
to take sketches of the coast and adjacent 
scenery; all with an evident view to an 
approaching invasion, and to the infinite 
dismay of that great grandfather of lies, 
the oldest inhabitant; the plunging into 
newspaper correspondence of our esteemed 
townsman, Mr. Flubbers, who remembers 
the invasion panic of eighteen hundred and 
four, and suggests that now is the time for 
government to purchase the secret of the 
Flubbers’ explosive sabre and the Flubbers’ 
asphyxiating (long range) syringe; and the 
display of one hundred per cent extra vigi- 
lance by our active and experienced com- 
mander of the coast-guard, Lieutenant Lop- 
side. Dear me! How many times that 
French war-steamer has turned up. Off St. 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall ; off the Orknies 
and Shetland islands ; off Muil and Bute and 
Arran ; off Galway, Brighton, Torquay, and 
Beechey Head. She has always been ready, at 
a newspaper pinch, off Dover. The daily in- 
creasing intimacy and cordiality of our rela- 
tions with France, though, have brought this 
belligerous vessel into some little disfavour ; 
and for it there have begun to be frequently 
substituted such anecdotes as— There is now 
in the possession of Mr. Spong of this town a 
double-barrelled pistol of antique workman- 


|ship, presented to his ancestor Captain Hugh 


Spong by Marshal Turenne, during the cam- 


— 
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paign of the allied English and French armies | less monsters who marry four different young 


| in sixteen hundred and fifty-six—seven.” Or, 
“our readers will be pleased to learn that it 
was the proud privilege of our worthy host, 
Bootjohn, of the Royal Leathers hotel, to con- 
fer a considerable obligation upon the present 
ruler of the French nation some years since. 


The illustrious personage who was then stay-| 
ing at the Royal Leathers, being in temporary | 


difficulties, Bootjohn not only forgave him the 


amount of his score, but also, and without | 
the least hope of return, lent him one and | 


ninepence and a clean shirt. We rejoice to 
learn that the whole amount has been most 
honourably repaid by h—s I—p—l M—j—y: 
the remittance being accompanied by a highly 
flattering autograph letter trom N—p—n the 
Third.” 

There is also at this present moment a 
highly favourite little chanticleer crowing 
most lustily, and attributing English, Scotch, 
or lrish extraction, and even existing relatives, 
to the imperial family of France, their gene- 
rals, courtiers, and» dependents. Thus, we 
have been informed (Slugborough Herald) 
that the Empress’s maternal uncle is now 
residing as a cheese and bacon factor at Epi- 
dermisnock, Argyleshire. It may be interest- 
ing to know (Foggington Courier) that the 
present Emperor of F——e was clandestinely 


married in eighteen hundred and thirty-six | 
to Miss Chilian Pickles of this town. The | 
{paper chanticleers. They are, in a general 


I—p—I bride died soon after the incarcera- 
tion of her adventurous husband in the 
citadel of H—m; but four children, the off- 


spriug of the marriage, are yet alive, two of| 


whom are receiving a brilliant though solid 
education at the establishment of the Misses 
W: , not a hundred miles from here. 

As to our own beloved Sovereign, the chan- 
ticleers that go the round of the papers are innu- 
merable and unnumbered. The Queen enters 





ladies at four different churches on the same 
day ; the would-be Benedicks who advertise 


for a wife—a lady having a small independ- 


ence—and are entrapped into correspondence 
with gentlemen writing disguised female 
hands, and make appointments and keep 
them, and are ultimately brought to great 
shame and ridicule ; the faithless swains who 
leave their intended brides at the church- 
door, and bolt off to Australia; the brutes 
who eat two legs of mutton, half a dozen 
live rats, and a pound of candles, for a wager ; 
the criminals who were hanged twenty years 
ago, and are now alive and universally re- 
spected in Lower Canada; the railway 
navvies who come into fortunes of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and immediately go mad with 
joy; the gentleman wearing eight watch- 
chains, who is continually travelling up and 


'down the London and North Western Rail- 


way; the stingy nobleman at a fashionable 
watering-place, whose wife is saved from 
drowning by an honest boatman, and who 
recompenses the hardy son of Neptune with 
twopence ; the nonogenarian paupers whose 
demise is recorded under the heading, “ Death 
of a character ;” the cuckoos that sing so early 
and the blackbirds that sing so late; the 
weather which is so astonishingly mild, and the 
Swedish turnips that have attained so extra- 
ordinary a size: these are a few of the news- 


way, harmless enough. And if the country 
newspapers who pay that Cochin-China 
chanticleer, “ Our London Correspondent ” 
for his weekly letter, find their account in 
it, so be it. I never knew him to be right 
about anything; but he may be, some day. 
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Highland cottages; eats bannocks; seen WE live (my aunt and I) in a very little 
the whisky (the real Glenlivet, as the his-|town somewhere, through which, once upon 
torian takes care to inform us); adopts|a time, ninety stage-coaches daily passed to 
children, and pensions octogenarians. She| London, and where now hardly one public 
asks the way down by-lanes and across com-| conveyance of any sort is ever seen ; where, 
mons of country boys, and slips sovereigns | once upon a time, the great big inn was kept 
into their hands when she leaves them ; writes | by a great big landlord (as I have heard), who 
Victoria with a diamond ring upon cottage | received some very great people at his door ; 
window-panes, and makes anonymous water-| where post-horses were kept, and where car- 
colour drawings in the albums of private|riages and four were quite a common sight ; 
families. As to Prince Albert, he carries | but where now there is nothing but emptiness 
schoolboys pickaback, makes the Prince of! and solitude. ‘The great inn yard-gate grows 
| Wales (with some touching moral remarks) | rusty on its hinges, and the stable windows are 
| present his patent leather shoes to a beggar,| all broken, dirty, and full of cobwebs; the 
| and matches his cob against the trotting pony|inn-door is closely padlocked, and all its 


|| of a butcher (whom he meets of course acci- 
| dentally, and who addresses him, unconscious 
of his exalted rank, as Governor), and whom 
he beats in the race triumphantly. 
Multitudes of other chanticleers there be, 
towhich I can but barely allude. The gallant 
| gay Lotharios who elope with the lady of a 
highly respected baronet, to the consternation 
| of the county and the ultimate employment 
| of the gentlemen of the long robe ; the heart- 


windows are black and bare, as if every one 
inside were dead and all the linen had been 
sent to the wash. The sign of the British Lion, 
standing erect on one hind leg, like a ballet- 
dancer, threatens to fall from its supporters 
every windy night ; so does the great kitchen 
chimney; and moss grows on the hearth- 
stones in the great big bed-rooms, with the 
great big beds in which the very great people 


slept, once upon a time. 
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There are many other deserted houses near, | every woman, and every boy, and, last of all, 
with shutters always closed; dull, blank, me-| Mr. Carter’s own gardener was accused, and 
lancholy looking buildings, like faces with | indeed I think he was the culprit, but he had 
sightless eyes; and the road is very quiet,|always cherished a peculiar hatred to the 
and knows business, fashion, pleasure, no/|cow, and so laid the blame upon it—and in- 
more. The stream of prosperity and patron-|stantly Mr. Carter (by a sort of inspiration, 
age has been turned, and flows now to thenear- | he said), was convinced, and hated it too. He 
est railway station, leaving nothing toour very , began to see that there was a deep design of 
little town but the remembrance of the past. | annoyance in the whole matter ; that the cow 
In short, we have gone through the rise and | had been trained to break down cross-barred 
fall which are said to be proper to all human | fences, and had destroyed his in accordance 
affairs and empires, with the utmost neatness| with its master’s express orders and com- 
and propriety, and having now accomplished | mands. It was immediately declared to be a 
the business and subsided into insignificance, nuisance, a mischievous creature; all its 
we hope to be left to follow our own little | misdeeds, which had been formerly of no con- 
devices in peace, without further interference and 





|sequence, were magnified into murder, 
from fashion or moderu improvements. 

Like most other dwellers in the country, | 
we can find no more important occupation 
than that of fighting and quarrelling with | 
each other about everything or nothing. Of| 
course, the most fruitful sources of disagree- | 
ment are our pets. Only last week my aunt | 
fell out with Miss Brooks because her large | 
dog was inconveniently taken ill in the sitting- 
room at tea-time ; and the very week before 
that, a ten years’ friendship between Mrs. 
Blythe and Miss Carter was interrupted by a 
dispute concerning the propriety of giving 
castor-oil to sick canaries. Indeed, some- 
times when the village has been particularly 
dull and stagnant, I have had serious thoughts 
of requesting my aunt to keep a pig, or some 


other obnoxious animal, for the express pur- 
pose of giving rise to a little pleasing excite- 
ment in the way of annoyance to our neigh- | 


bours, quarrels, misunderstandings, and re- 
conciliations, Why, for two whole years our | 
village had no other amusement than watch- 
ing and commenting on a dispute between 
Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Carter concerning a 
cow! This is the truth of the story :—Mr. 
Tomkins had a favourite Alderney cow—a 
very pretty little creature, and Mr. Carter | 
had a favourite fence, a cross-barred fanciful | 
affair, in which he took great pride and de-' 
light. When the cow first appeared in 
Mr. Tomkins’s field, Mr. Carter took an 
amazing fancy to it, admired it quite extra-| 
vagantly, thought it an ornament to the view 
from his windows, allowed it even to come | 
sometimes into his own little paddock, and | 
there let it wander about at its own sweet | 
will. “One summer, however, it grew suddenly 
bold ; would be found sitting in flower-beds ; | 
once put its head in at the dining-room win- 
dow; would take a walk on the lawn, and} 
once or twice attempted to eat the creeping 
plants on a summer-house, which it converted, | 
Mr. Carter said, into a highly picturesque | 
ruin. He particularly admired it when it} 
rubbed itself against one especial tree with a| 
background of sunset; he said it gave an| 
Arcadian character to his grounds. Until one 
day—one fatal day—he found his beautiful | 
cross-barred fence broken down in two places, | 
Every man in the village was accused, and| 


\fined to its master’s own grounds, 


‘if Mr. Carter didn’t like the cow in 


every time the wretched creature was seen 
trespassing even on the outskirts of Mr, 
Carter’s hedges and ditches, he became 
dreadfully excited. He was continually 
confounding the poor cow, and chasing 
it, and making everybody else chase 
it; and at last, overcome by a feeling of in- 


jured innocence and insulted dignity, he wrote 


a grand epistle to Mr. Tomkins, demanding 
in the most exalted language that the cow 
should be tied by the leg, or otherwise con- 
It was 
indeed a very fine piece of composition, all 
about the scales of justice, and what the 
Romans did or would have done under similar 
circumstances; and Mr. Carter was very 
proud of it, and felt sure it would quite anni- 
hilate both Mr. Tomkins and his cow. It re- 
mained unanswered for a week, and then Mr. 
Tomkins wrote a short note, to the effect that 
his 
grounds he had better turn it out. Next day 
Mr. Carter watched all the morning for Mr. 
Tomkins, and seeing him at last in the dis- 
tance, put on his hat and sallied forth with 


|crossed arms and a fierce countenance and 


went to meet him, on purpose to cut him 
dead. After that, Mr. Tomkins would never 
meet Mr. Carter, and Mr. Carter would never 
meet Mr. Tomkins at our tea-parties; and 


|whenever they met accidentally they never 


saw each other in the least. We ladies were 
very nervous when these tremendous en- 
counters took place, and the excitement of 
them lasted a whole week. 

There are some few philosophers amongst 
us, however, who do not fight about their 
pets; but these are our poorer neighbours, 
who have something else to do and to think 
about. One of them, indeed—old Mrs. Hill, 
—is quite a noted philosc pher, and many a 
lesson on forgiveness of injuries and content- 
ment have I received from her. She lives in 
a cottage of her own, in a large orchard, at 
the end of a very crooked path; and when- 
ever you go there, you find it ina state of 
the greatest disorder and confusion; and 
Mrs. Hill always says, “Oh, ma’m! if you 
had but come to-morrow! I was just going 
to clean up, and put things tidy.” 

She is an old, old woman. Such a face she 
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has! All hideous with wrinkles and loss of] “Beg your pardon, mum,” he cried ; “very 
teeth. I believe she was once handsome, and | cloudy weather.” 
she has still a fine upright figure, and lively| ‘“ Very cloudy indeed.” 


blue eyes. 

“Well, Mrs. Hill,” said I this morning, 
“and how is Tibby to-day ?” 

“Thank you, miss, she’s auch better. 
She’d a very good night.” 


“ A good deal of wind, too, mum.” 

“You must find it very cold standing about 
in the fields all day,” said I. 

“Bless you, mum,I be used to it, I be. 
Lord, I stands here reading all day. You 





“Has she recovered her appetite ?” see, mum, I learnt myself. Yes, mum; [ 
“Yes, miss, she eat a good breakfast. I|mever had a day’s schooling, but a lady she 
give her the gruel as you sent me, and I hope | gave mea Bible thirty year ago, and I couldn’t 
as she’ll soon be out again. Do you know, read a word of it, but I learnt myself. I've 
miss, she’s the forty-second black cat as has | got it now, mum, and a fine Bible it is, but, 
been born in our house ?” | you see, I can’t put it in my pocket, and I 
“Really ?” jain’t got time to read at home; but in the 
“Yes, miss, and she’s quite a companion to | fields—Lord, mum! I knows it all as well— 
me when my husband’s away. She goes out | look here, mum,” he said, pulling out his blue- 
with me every morning when I takes my |check pocket handkerchief, in which an old 
husband to his work, and comes back with | Bible was carefully wrapped up, and leaning 
me, she do!” |on the fence, marking his words with a cer- 
“Does your husband still work for Mr,|tain emphatic motion of his right hand; 
Carter ?” \“here is Solomon, mum. Well, he warn’t no 
“Yes, miss, he do ; it’s rather hard for him | great shakes, not he. How many wives had 
now; it’s a long way, you see, and he don’t he? ‘Three hundred. Yes, mum, three hun- 
like leaving his old home.” |dred, and seven hundred other sort. He 
I looked at the wretched little tumble-|warn’t a man after God’s own heart, like 
down cottage, and said, “ You are a very | David. No, mum, no; there was a deal o’ 
happy couple !” | difference between em. And what was it as 
“Thank the Lord, that we are! I am up led Solomon’s heart astray? Aye, mum— 





every morning between four and five, and| what was it! Why it was the woman-folk ! 

get my husband's breakfast ready, and that’s | Ah, yes! the woman-folk, it was. Yes, mum, 
. . . | ’ 

a recommendation for the young ladies, miss, | yes—the woman-folk. He warn’t a man as 


if you'll excuse me. He don’t come home | temptation couldn’t reach. He were easy 
from work till late, and then there’s supper | hagged on. No great shakes, mum—no, no.” 
to be got, and we’re not in bed tillten, for} had heard that old Dale wasnotatall under 
there’s all the little arrangements to make | female rule—being, indeed, rather addicted to 
for next morning. I put the things ready | beating his wife on Sundays and other holi- 
for breakfast and for lighting the fire ; that’s| days, by way of agreeable recreation to all 

















my post ; I always light the fire.” 

“ And you are always in good health ?” 
“The best of health, miss, praise the Lord ; 
and a week after Lord Mayor’s Day was two | 
years, I shall be eighty years old. As I said 

to a lady the other day, miss— 


Thirty years I was a maid, fifty years I’ve been a wife, 
If I live twenty more, it will be time to end my life. 


She gave me half a pound of tea directly, 
miss, from King’s shop, close here.” 

You cunning old thing, thought I. “ Well,” 
I said, “you are contented, and contentment 
is wisdom.” 

“Thank you, miss—oh, yes—if we’re only | 
happy in Heaven, it don’t matter here.” And 
in this consoling belief I left her. 

Our other philosopher is old Dale, the 
shepherd—a man without a nose, who spends 
half his days and nights out of doors, gazing 
at a flock of sheep. He hails passers-by over 
a hedge sometimes, and holds conversations 
with them about his two favourite subjects— 
Solomon and the weather. With a sheepskin 
on his back, his crook in his hand, and his 
dog at his heels, he looks very picturesque 
leaning over a fence to talk to his friends. 
The first time he addressed me I was rather 
startled, 





parties—so I was not surprised by his scorn 
of Solomon, though I confess he took a view 
of the subject which had never occurred to 
me before. I have disputed the matter two 
or three times with him, endeavouring to 
convince him of the advantages consequent 
upon following the example of Solomon’s com- 
plaisance to ladies (so far as not beating them 
goes), but I fear without much effect. Never- 
theless he looks quite romantic, leaning 
on a sheep-fold in the midst of his flock, 
conning his Bible: with the near horizon 
behind him and the darkening sky above, 
across which black and stormy clouds are 
sailing. 

The gaieties of our very little town are usu- 
ally of a very simple kind—being merely small 
tea parties, the principal amusement of which 
consists in eating anddrinking. The fashion- 
able dinner hour is five—so that we take 
tea at seven, and, if we are careful to be a 
long while over it, as soon as we have finished, 
it is time for refreshments ; and then, before 
we walk home, of course we must take some- 
thing strengthening and comfortable in the 
way of supper. This being the usual state of 
affairs, it may easily be imagined what great 
and delightful excitement was produced the 
other morning by the appearance of a long 
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printed bill on all the genteelest breakfast 
tables in the place, announcing, in the very 
largest and blackest capitals, that ‘a Mr. 
Dulby would that evening deliver, in the 
national schoolroom, by leave of the Reverend 
John Holdenough (our rector), a lecture on 
astronomy and on ecclesiastical architecture ; 
and also exhibit dissolving views of an im- 
mense and choice variety of objects. No 
event of equal importance had occurred for at 
least two years, and the sensation was conse- 
quently tremendous. Our establishment (one 
maid) came up in a body, and asked leave— 
with humble words, but a very resolute ap- 
pearance—to go to the show; and, in half an 
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hour more, all our most particular friends | 


were gathered around us, discussing the | 


propriety of granting this request, and of cui- 


dF" . . | 
selves joining in such an unusual piece of | 


dissipation. 
should go at once to the school-house and 


At last, it was agreed that we | 


make inquiries of Mr. Long the master ; and | 


that, if we found it was to be all quite correct 
and proper, we should engage good places for 
ourselves and servants. 


We found Mr. Long full of bustling im-| 
| dun cow, ma’am, her with the white face, have 


portance on the occasion—quite ready to 


* . : * | 
answer, and, indeed, expecting inquiries about 


Mr. Dulby. He said that Lady Harrow had 
graciously been pleased to notify her intention 
of honouring the evening’s entertainment with 
her presence, and that many other persons of 


less dignity had followed her ladyship’s ex- | 


ample; also, that reserved seats must be 
paid for at the rate of one shilling each, but 
that the others were to be had for sixpence. 
We were also informed that Mr. Dulby was 
actually to use the room rent free, on condi- 
dition of his admitting twelve of the eldest 


school children without payment. This ap- 


| sticks 


peared to me rather an Irish way of paying | 


no rent, but I was instantly put down by the 


rest of the party, who were loud in their | 


admiration of this liberal arrangement, for 
which they hoped poor Mr. Dulby would be 
eternally grateful. The report we took home 
to my aunt (a maiden lady of strict principles), 


was so satisfactory that she rang for Lucy, and, | 
in a solemn address, gave her full permission 
to go to Mr. Dulby’s improving entertain- | 


ment, warning her, however, against the 
dangers of late hours and dissipated acquain- 
tances, 
thorough knowledge she would have of all 
her proceedings, although she herself would 
not be present. The fact is, we are rather 
afraid Lucy has a lover, and, as it would be 
impossible to imagine what would become of 
us if she were to leave us, we are very care- 
ful to prevent interviews. My aunt has 
brought up Lucy on purpose for herself, and 
she knows all our ways—understands curling 
my aunt’s wigs, and never talks about them 
in the village—and submits to our sumptuary 
laws against flounces and artificial flowers. 
She is, unfortunately, a good-looking girl, 
very neat and pleasant in her genera] appear- 


and hinting mysteriously at the | 





[Conducted by | 


ance, and possessed of a natural talent for 
being fallen in love with, which she cultivates 
with extraordinary industry ; and she never 
omits an opportunity of making herself agree- 
able in conversation to the other sex. Not 
that she is silent with us, however, for she 
has always a great deal of interesting matter 
to talk about. Every morning when she 
comes into my room, as the clock strikes six 
in summer and seven in winter, I know 
whether there is any news going about, 
for whenever that is the case, she makes 
rather more clatter with the blinds and | 
the crockery than is quite indispensable, | 
in order to attract my attention and induce 
me to speak (she being far too respectful to 
begin a conversation herself), and, as I under- 
stand the signai now, I say quite naturally, 
whenever the jugs and basins knock together 
more than usual, “Well, Lucy, what is it?” | 
Then comes the exciting intelligence: “Oh! 
ma’am, Mrs. Hore have got another little boy | 
at five this morning, and I see all the clothes | 
in the tub at ten last night ;” or else, “If you | 
please, miss, farmer Lane’s fatted turkey ’s 
fell off its roost in a fit ;” or “ Mr. Tomkins’s 


got a calf—such a pretty little dear, with the 
longest legs ever you see.” In short, before 
Iam up, I know everything of importance 
that has occurred since yesterday. On 
Sundays, Lucy adorns herself as  gorge- 
ously as she can without breaking tie 
law already mentioned against flowers and 
flounces. She puts on a dress of some mate- 
rial bearing a strong resemblance to silk: 
also a cap of decidedly townified and 
pert appearance. It is generally made 
of lace, is much cut away at the ears, «nd 
up a little behind, where it is 
embellished with a bowof some smart coloured | 
ribbon—once, I grieve to say, it ‘was yellow! 
I am much afraid she has a strong taste for 
the vanities of fashion, for sometimes, when I 
have gone up to bed earlier than usual, and 


‘have caught her bringing up my hot water, 





or brushing my aunt’s night wig, I have 
fancied that I perceived actually a polka on 
her shoulders, and a beautiful diamond 
brooch made of glass (really very like real 
stones, only prettier), under her chin. At 
such times she glides away with remarkable 
celerity, and when she reappears these vani- 
ties are no longer to be seen. I suspect, 
therefore, that she dresses more finely for 
kitchen company than for ours. Certainly 
the polka and the brooch must be levelled at 
somebody, and when we have been coming 
home from church we have sometimes seen 
her standing in a pensive attitude at the 
corner of the road by our house, with a 
gentleman in groom’s livery at her side—he | 
evidently pretending to be devoted, and | 
looking extremely smitten. But the door is | 
close by, so this vision soon disappears. I 
have asked Lucy, in the most innocent man- 
ner I can devise, who the man is—but she | 
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|| gives me only the rather vague information | applause arose. Then came the ecclesiastical 


that he is somebody she knows. I do my 
best to save her, and to persuade her to be 
an old maid like my aunt, who often harangues 
her on the advantages of single blessedness, 
and, indeed, takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to warn her against the well-known 
miseries of marriage and deceitfulness of men ; 
but Lucy only laughs and says, “ yes, miss,” 
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architecture, in the shape of a very faint 
vanishing view of the temple of Jerusalem ; 
and this ended the business part of the show, 
Then we saw visions of old gentlemen with 
red noses, having their gouty toes trodden on 
by their worthless grandchildren, and others 
supposed to be comical figures, which called 
forth bursts of laughter from the younger 


and “certainly, miss ;” and once she said| part of the audience. At this vulgar stage 
“she did not think all men could be so very|of the proceedings, the occupants of the 
hopstreperous,” which I am afraid is a bad| chairs arose and prepared to depart. Only 
sign. It was not, therefore, without anxiety | those people who were indifferent to public 
that we sent her, although under proper | opinion remained after that. We were not of 
chaperonage, to the evening's lecture. |the number, and so came away at once. 

No one who walked through our very little; Lucy was thus left to her own de- 
town that evening had ever before seen it in| vices; and as I quitted the room I thought 
such a disturbed condition. Mr. King, the|I saw a gold hat-band close to her bonnet, 
butcher and shoemaker, had put two candles | glimmering in the light of the two tallow 
in his window, and Miss Pink, the bonnet | candles Mr. Long had lighted for the accomo- 
and apple-shop—our Howell and James—the | dation of Lady Harrow. My aunt was very 
same. We overtook a crowd of four people , nervous, and stood in the passage with her 
and no less than one spring-van from Ryton, | watch in her hand until Lucy came in, and I 
our post-town; and in the schoolroom we | am almost sure I saw another shadow besides 
found every seat, except those reserved for |that of her chaperon gliding away from our 
ourselves, occupied. The children and the) door when I closed it. I am afraid it was in- 
Ryton shopkeepers and nursery-gardeners | judicious to let hergo. Ido hope we may not 
were ranged on benches; and in front of! soon be obliged to look out for a new maid— 
them were the village gentry, seated on and yet I fear. However, Lucy waited upon 
chairs more or less provided with backs and | us very collectedly and with an unconscious 
weak in the legs. There was something face that same evening at tea (for we gave a 
quite awful in the artificially-produced dark- | party in honour of the occasion), so perhaps 
ness of the room, and the subdued murmur | it is only a false alarm, after all. That party 
of whispered conversation, and the certainty | brought forth some very .important results. 
that Lady, Harrow and her a were sitting | Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Carter, finding that the 
in all their grandeur somewhere in the gloom. | lecture had started a new subject of conver- 
A large sheet was stretched across the/|sation, and that their dispute was no longer 
further end of the room, from floor to ceiling,|an object of interest and attention, made 
bearing decorations of honour for longservice, | themselves remarkable in another way by 
in the shape of every variety of darn ; and | shaking hands and swearing eternal friend- 
on this Mr. Long directed us to fix our ex- | ship over our hot supper; and Miss brooks 
pectant gaze. Just as we were beginning to | and my aunt shed a few tears of reconcilia- 
grow a little tired of that amusement, we tion privately in a corner, where Miss Brooks 
heard a faint clapping of hands from the|was putting on a shawl. Mrs. Blythe and 
back benches, and on looking again more | Miss Carter also patched upa peace (but, I fear, 
attentively at the sheet, we perceived a pale a hollow one).on the canary question ; and 
shadow upon it, which Mr. Dalby was kind when they left, the whole party voted my aunt 














enough to tell us was intended to represent | 
the earth, adding the information that its shape 
is circular. He then proceeded to prove this 
assertion, which hedidin such aningenious way | 


and me, dear comfortable creatures. Indeed, 
Miss Carter, who has a serious turn, and is 
fond of a little something warm to drink, 
began to talk about the sinfulness of human 


as made me feel more than doubtful whether | nature; and, in short, they all went away in 
the earth really is round after all ; indeed, | the highest spirits, declaring that they had 
when he ceased speaking, my impression was | never spent such an instructive and pleasant 


||, ing etiquette. 


that the earth is certainly square. Then 
came the moon, which Mr. Dulby said he had 
every reason to believe was inhabited ; and | 
then appéared the sun, with the planets 

circling round it in a rather unsteady manner | 
—like a ghost on the stage or a lame person in | 
private life. Hereupon, Mr. Dulby requested 

us to observe the skill with which those 
heavenly bodies avoid knocking their heads 
together, observing in this respect, he said, a 
sort of “courtly a ticket °—probably mean- 
This allusion to high life was 


evening in all their life before. 
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TuE following account of a tragedy which 
is now filling with consternation many per- 
sons resident in the neighbourhood of Clump 
Lodge, Brixton, and which has caused despair 
among the friends of the aftlicted parties, 
| will probably occasion great distress, and in 
| that hope I request its publication. The sub- 
| ject of my communication, sir, is no less than 


received with great favour: a murmur of! the starvation ofan alderman, with his entire 
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family, a calamity which, I grieve to add, only | cookery book to-morrow, study it well, leave 
one event can arrest, and that isthe complete | off writing verses, and be the author of your 
re-organisation of society. My sole hope for | birthday dinner, We'll tell the Lunns that 
the attainment of this truly important end | you composed it, and believe me you will get 
lies, Mr. Conductor, in the printing of this| more credit for setting well before us, your 
narrative. Permit,me, then, I intreat you, to | three courses of victuals, than if you read us 
appeal through yotr pages to an awe-stricken | thirty cantos of your verse.” 

universe on behalf ofmy papa, Mr. Alderman| “But, papa,” I replied. “How can you 
Crumpet, my mamma, and myself, Marie | tell that when you have never heard me read 
Crumpet, the family in question. An emi-|my Ship of Melesinda?” 

nent poet has well observed : “No doubt, Polly, it is profound. I grant 
you are a great poet; now scale another 
I do entreat your grace to pardon me; height, be a great cook.” 

Mamma seconded his entreaties, and I was 
not stubborn. I accepted their commands as 
|fate, and in the words of the interesting 
| Prince of Denmark, answered them that I 
I know not by what power I am made bold; would nerve myself against Tuesday to do 
my best, and if possible produce a soup in 
and, yet, I shall be pardoned, I feel sure. particular that cool amie the dawn 

_ More than two years have now elapsed, | and the Lunns. My fate, I said: 

since my respected father suffered from the 
horrors ; meaning the upholstery and ap-| « Cries out, 
pointments of his happy home, as wickedly And makes each petty artery in this body 
condemned by the authorities at Marlborough As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve.” 
House. He suffered alone, and he himself | 
described to you the nature of his complaint! Immediately after breakfast, I addressed a 
at page two, six, five, of your vol. six. I will| note to the alderman, my pa’s bookseller, 
only observe here, that his sufferings were all | requesting him to be so obliging as to send, 
owing to his having caught the correct-prin-| without delay, the latest scientific work upon 
ciples-of-taste at a place which he ought never | the mysteries connected with the preparation 
to have visited. Happily ma and I were not | of food. In reply to my note, a parcel arrived 
infected by his fever, and he has himself|in the evening containing an exceedingly 
long recovered from it. But now, alas! a! large book with a title that quite made me 
much more serious calamity weighs on us| jump—*“Food and its Adulterations; com- 
all. In the midst of abundance —we are| prising the Reports of the Analytical Sanitary 
starving. | Commission of the ‘Lancet,’ for the years 

The circumstance arose in this way. On! 1851 to 1854 inclusive, revised and extended: 
Tuesday week last, Mr. and Mrs. Martin) being records of the results of some thousands 
Frippy, with their nursemaid and their sweet | of original microscopical and chemical ana- 
babe, Aunt Sally Lunn, with her son James,! lyses of the Solids and Fluids consumed by 
and an old and respected member of our! all Classes of the Public,” and so on, by 
family, my grandmother upon mamma’s side, | Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., Chief Analyst of 
the widow of T. Cake, Esq., who was in her| the Commission, and so on, and soon. How 
youth a favourite toast and is still beautiful, | frightful to be sure, but I was nerved, as I 
were to dine with us on the occasion of my| have said already, and it did seem to me a 
reaching the age of twenty. Some time be-| proper thing that the first application of a 
fore the day arrived, the Alderman, my papa, | mind like mine to the business of the kitchen 
said to me one morning : | should be worthy of its superior organisation. 

“Polly ”—it is his way to call me Polly— | “Some kinds of baseness,” as my Shakespeare 
“you are old enough to be a cook.” | says, “are nobly undergone,” and if I stooped 

“ A what, pa, dear!” Isaid, unable to sup-|to the base things of the kitchen, I would 
press a little scream. | apply the torch of science to the fire of genius 

“Why,” said the alderman, with his usual| already laid within my soul, and throw a 
jocosity, “now that you have left the teens | blaze of light over the whole range of my new 
and got among the ties, you'll be thinking| department. I determined, therefore, to 
about knots, and we shall have the parson | begin with a chemical and microscopical com- 
tying you to somebody. You'll have to bless | prehension of the solids and fluids,consumed 
young Lunn.” | by all classes of society, and read till I grew 

“ Never young Lunn,” I said, and here I re-| haggard over Dr. Hassall’s book. I went to 
peat that decision publicly. “And how can /,| bed a miserable girl. 
pa, whom you frown at so cruelly for quoting) “Papa,” said I next morning, at breakfast, 
the dear Shakespeare and for displaying such | when I had handed his cup to the alderman ; 
ornaments as gems of thought, how can J| “is your tea endurable ?” 
bring content to any husband ?” |  Agreeable you mean, child.” 

“There is only one way, Polly,” said pa,! “No,’ I said, “I shall never ask that 
“you must learn to feed him. Buy a good| question again. Mixed tea it is, and what 


and goes on to remark, in his lovely Midsum- | 
mer Night’s Dream, for I allude here to the 
celebrated Shakespeare : 
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is it a mixture of? Exhausted tea leaves, 
leaves other than those of tea, beech, 
elm, sycamore, horse chesnut, plane, plum, 
fancy oak, willow, poplar, hawthorn, and sloe, 
lie tea, paddy hush, Dutch pink, rose pink, 
indigo, Prussian blue, mineral green, turmeric, 
logwood, Chinese yellow, verdigris, arsenite 
of copper, chromate and bichromate of potash, 
gypsum, mica, magnesia ”— 

“My child, my child!” the alderman ex- 
claimed. 

T went on hysterically, “ black lead ”—my 
mother laid her cup down—“China clay or 
kaolin, soapstone or French chalk, catechu or 
Japan earth, gum, sulphate of iron. And, 
oh! the commonest of all adulterations are 
with catechu, a dangerous astringent, to give 
a roughness that is like strength to the taste, 
and with sulphate of iron, green vitriol— 
poisonous stuff that acts upon a solution of 
tea chemically, blackens it, and gives a sem- 
blance of strength to the eye. It’s catechu 
they put in tea-improvers that poor women 
buy, and a great deal of the tea is so 
doctored in China that an attempt has. been 
made to import some of it as manufactured 
goods, and though the tea-dealers in this 
country are pretty honest—oh! please how 
are we to know, when we haven’t got a 
laboratory and a microscope, whether we 
drink tea or black lead and catechu for 
breakfast ?” 

“ Make me some coffee, Polly; make it this 
minute !” 

“Oh, pa!” I said, “you mean chicory, 
which is a sort of dandelions. You know, 
papa, you sent away the coffee-mill, because 
it ground your sleep out of you every 
morning, and there’s no faith in ground 


coffee ; no, there is none, indeed, in spite of | 
| twenty not to be had pure. They adulterate 


orders of the government. Just turn to Dr. 
Hassall’s book, look here, papa. Sample of 
‘finest Turkey coffee’—‘much chicory and 
some roasted corn, very little coffee.’ Would 
you, as an alderman, condescend to breakfast 
upon corn and dandelions? Look at the 
‘delicious family coffee ’—‘ one-fourth coffee, 
three-fourths chicory.’ Look at the ‘coffee 
as in France ’—‘ principally chicory.’ Since 
the government order which relates to the 
adulteration with chicory, coffee has been 
tested by the ‘Lancet’ commissioners, pur- 
chased as coffee in forty-two shops, and found 
to be partly chicory, sometimes nearly all 
chicory, with, now and then, corn or mangold 
wurzel, in no Jess than thirty-one instances. 
As for canister coffees, out of twenty-nine 
samples purchased indiscriminately, twenty- 
eight were adulterated, chicory forming, in 
many instances, the chief part of the article. 
There is no faith in man. Let me read this 
to you, papa, which is said of a sample pur- 
chased at a shop in one of the great thorough- 
fares of London ; I could show you more of 
the sort. The following is a copy of a written 
placard, of gigantic proportions, placed near 
the shop door :— 
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GENUINE COFFEE. 


NO ADULTERATION. 


We conceive that it is our duty to caution our 
friends and the public against the present unjust and 
iniquitous system pursued by many grocers in adul- 
terating their coffee with 


Roasted beans, 
Dog-biscuit, 
Chicory, and tan. 


Our advice to purchasers of coffee is, to buy it in the 
berry, and grind it yourselves; if you cannot do this, 
purchase it of respectable men only ; pay a fair and 
honourable price for it; you may then depend upon a 
Goop and Genuine article. 


“Now see what is the comment of the 
analyst upon this article— ‘ Adulterated: 
with a very large quantity of chicory.” 

“That man’s fair and honourable price was 
sixteen pence for a mixture of less value than 
that which another tea-dealer can afford to 
label, Mixture of Chicory and Coffee, and to 
sell for eightpence.” 

“ But,” said the alderman, “chicory is 
harmless stuff.” 

“Ah, no, papa. I used to think so; but 
Dr. Hassall says certainly not. He says that 
he has made experiments, and finds a break- 
fast of pure chicory infusion to produce 
drowsiness and weight at the stomach ; com- 
monly headache, sometimes diarrhoea. When 
mixed with coffee to the extent common in 
shops, it frequently produces diarrhoea. He 
attributes to the increased use of it the 
increased frequency of a distressing internal 
disorder, and he says that Professor Beer, of 
Vienna, on account of its effect upon the 
nervous system, includes chicory among the 
causes of amaurotic blindness. Furthermore, 
chicory was in eleven cases out of two-and- 


even that with carrot, mangold wurzel, 
roasted wheat, and sawdust.” 

“T tell you what it is, Mary,” said mamma 
—“ we will in future have cocoa for break- 
fast.” 

“My dear mamma, out of fifty-six samples 
of cocoa bought indiscriminately in various 
parts of London, only eight were genuine.” 

My papa’s countenanee had by this time 
begun to assume an expression of despondency. 
“ After all,” he said at last, “one cannot die 
of thirst while there is water in the cistern.” 

“But, if you please, papa, just look at 
these pictures. That’s a drop of New River 
water as seen under the microscope, full of 
nasty long sticks, lobsters, and shaving- 
brushes: that’s a drop of the Lambeth Com- 
pany’s water, with an immense maggot in 
the middle : that’s the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall, full of animals ail spikes, like suns 
revolving round each other, a fat shrimp 
with a prickly tail, leeches, caterpillars, 
shaving-brushes, and cigars: that’s the Grand 
Junction, full of things like bell-ropes, and a 
five legs, and a horrible long snake : that’s 
the Hampstead Company’s water, full of the 











